


CARE OF THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
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Statistics of the mentally defective, both child and adult, are not available in India. 
In the following article Dr. Banerjee discusses the geen of the mentally defective against 


the background of provisions made in the United 


ngdom for such population and makes 


constructive suggestions for starting institutions and training programmes for the care and 
protection of the mentally defective children and adults in India. 


Dr. Banerjee is a member of the Faculty of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


Mentally retarded people have always 
been with us. Words like ‘sthuladhih’, 
‘jadadhih’, ‘nirbuddhih’, ‘balishah’, etc., used 
in ancient Indian literature are indicative of 
the existence then of the mentally retarded 
in our midst. They seem to have received 
varying types of treatment at the hands of 
their families and society: tolerance, sympa- 
thetic understanding, pity, ridicule and 
neglect have been their lot. 


It stands to reason, however, that in ancient 
society when life was not so complicated 
as it is today, a mentally backward person 
could fit into the society better than he can 
now. He could contribute something towards 
the joint family through manual labour and 
get food, clothing and shelter in return. 
Severe mental defectives, however, remain- 
ed a burden on the family and the 
community. 


While in most of the Western countries 
today there is some provision for the care 
of the mentally retarded, we have not yet 
made much headway in India in that direc- 
tion. We neither have a mental deficiency 
act nor do we have a clear classification of 
the mentally retarded. It may be worth- 
while, therefore, to discuss in brief the care 
given to such population in Western coun- 
tries, e.g., the U.K. According to the British 
Mental Deficiency Act, mental deficiency 
means, “Condition of arrested or incomplete 
development of mind existing before the age 
of 18 years, whether arising from inherent 
causes or due to disease or injury”. For 
gractical purposes the Act gives four classes 


of defect, though these shade imperceptibly 
into one another. 


I. Idiots: “persons in whose case there 
exists mental defectiveness of such a degree 
that they are unable to guard themselves 
against common physical dangers.” The 
social incapacity of the idiot is complete. 
He may not be able even to feed himself. 
There may be gross physical abnormality too 
and the conditions may be diagnosable at 
birth. 


II. Imbeciles: “persons in whose case 
there exists mental defectiveness which 
though not amounting to idiocy is yet so 
pronounced that they are incapable of 
managing their affairs or in the case of 
children of being taught to do so.” Imbecility, 
often suspected early, may not be diagnosed 
until the child goes to school or after. An 
imbecile ten year-old, or adult for that 
matter, may not know how many fingers he 
has, may scarcely know the difference between 
a pice and a rupee and will certainly not 
understand their values; he may have to be 
long and patiently taught before he can 
learn to dress himself and he may only be 
capable of some simple occupation as scrub- 
bing floors, digging or certain routine work 
under supervision. 


ITI. 


Feeble minded: “persons in whose 
case there exists mental defectiveness which 
though not amounting to imbecility is yet 
so pronounced that they require care, super- 
vision and control for their own protection 
or for the protection of others or, in the case 


of children, involves disability of mind of such 
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nature and extent as to make them for the 
purposes of section 57 of the Education Act, 
1944, incapable of receiving education at 
school”. 


The diagnosis of feeble mindedness is made 
as a rule during school life or in adolescence, 
though some are only diagnosed well in adult 
life. Watching for a few hours the patient 
who fails to adjust is not enough to discover 
his defects socially. One may have to know 
him over months before his lack of capacity 
is shown by his repeated failure, his foolish 
actions and his inability to profit by his 
mistakes. 


IV. Moral defect: “persons in whose 
case there exists mental defectiveness, coupled 
with strongly vicious or criminal propensi- 
ties and who require care, supervision and 
control for the protection of others”. 


This diagnosis is not employed so often as 
it used to be. Medical opinion has come to 
look on these as symptoms of mental defec- 
tiveness which can be found to show itself 
in other ways too, and it is often sufficient to 
classify the patient simply as feeble minded. 


Before an individual can be dealt with 
under the Act, it is necessary to make a 
formal finding of mental defect. This process 
is called ascertainment. The Local Authority 
has the duty of ascertaining which persons 
within the area are defectives “subject to be 
dealt with” under the Act. Children ander 
two years of age and adults over sixteen are 
brought to notice by relatives, doctors, social 
workers, the police and others. Children 
between these ages are usually notified by the 
Local Education Authority to the Local 
Health Authority. 

The many circumstances which can make 
an individual “subject to be dealt with” in- 
clude adverse conditions, ranging from neg- 
lect or cruel treatment to a simple need for 
care and training which cannot be provided 
in his home; behaviour of his own which 


has led to his being found guilty of a criminal 
offence or detention in prison, approved 
school, or institution for persons of unsound 
mind. Or he may be found to be incapable 
of receiving education at school or in need 
of supervision after he leaves school. 


Besides these mental defectives, there are a 
number of individuals who are mentally re- 
tarded. In the U. K. educational classifi- 
cation of children is as follows:— 


Under the Local Education Athority: 


A. (1) In ordinary (2) In Educationally 
schools: subnormal schools: 
Superior Educationally sub- 
Normal normal. 
(These children 
are usually far 
below those in 
the special coach- 
ing class in an 
ordinary school. 
However, due to 
a shortage of such 
E.S.N. schools a 
large number of 
children remain 
in ordinary schools 
and do not really 
benefit by their 
stay there). 


B. Ineducable children 
Under the Local Health Authority: 
While in the Community. 


Under the Ministry of Health: 
While in a mental deficiency hospital. 


Before dealing with the care of mental 
defectives who come under Mental Defici- 
ency Act, it may be worthwhile to mention in 
brief the case of mentally retarded children 
who although subnormal are educable. In 
a number of schools in the U.K., there are 
special classes for slightly backward children. 
It may, however, be noted here that all the 
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children in these special classes may not be 
mentally retarded. They are educationally 
backward due to various reasons and one of 
them may be mental retardation. In these 
special classes the number of children in the 
care of each teacher is small and as a result 
more individual attention is possible. Indi- 
vidual coaching helps children in a number 
of cases and quite often a child from the 
special class can move on to the normal 
class. 


In Educationally Subnormal Schools, there 
are children who are more retarded than 
those in the special class for backward chil- 
dren in an ordinary school. Very often chil- 
dren from the latter are transferred to the 
former so that they can be imparted some 
education there by specially qualified teachers 
and by special methods. The tendency in 
such schools is to help the child to learn 
at his own tempo as much as possible withiri 
his limited mental abilities. In such schools 
children must continue beyond 15 years, 
which is usually the school leaving age for 


normal children. In E.S.N. schools the school 


leaving age is 16 years. Some school autho- 
rities try to see that a child who is educated 
in E. S. N. School and has sufficiently 
improved can go to a normal school by 
the age of 13 or 14 years, so that he can 
pass out from a normal school and avoid the 
‘stigma’ of going into the world as a student 
of E.S.N. school. (Though in theory there 
should not be any stigma, in practice it does 
exist). There is a shortage of E.S.N. schools 
in the country and as a result over 1200 chil- 
dren who should not be in a normal school 
are there and they do not fit in well. Again, 
E.S.N. school leavers are notified to the Local 
Authority which exercises supervision over 
them after they leave school and looks after 
their welfare. But a number of subnormal 
children who are not admitted in E.S.N. 
schools are not notified. Perhaps they are 
the ones who need supervision most, because 
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they do not have the opportunity of learning 
social adjustment in an E.S.N. school. 

The mental defectives are taken care of in 
various types of institutions. There are hos- 
pitals that admit them and try to treat them. 
Some patients may have to be kept there for 
life due to their severe mental defect and 
they cannot find their place in the outside 
world. Emphasis, however, is upon helping 
patients to learn social adjustment and some 
vocation. 

In this connection it may be mentioned 
that many defectives in institutions do work 
which is of little value either to themselves 
or to the community. Their employment 
neither trains them in socially acceptable 
habits of work, nor does it help them to con- 
tribute much to the cost of their maintenance 
or earn some money for themselves. Though 
few could obtain work as craftsmen in the 
community, many are employed on craft 
work, serving an apprenticeship which they 
never complete. Training goes on indefinitely 
and is designed rather to give the patients 
something to do than to employ them on 
work which is of social value. Again, much 
of the equipment used in the institution 
workshops is obsolete as far as industry is 
concerned. In some institutions workshops 
have been very recently set up, in which 
defectives are taught to do simple work 
like the normal workers in industry, so 
that there may be less chances of failure in 
the job outside due to familiarity with the 
job. . 

A few institutions for mental defectives in 
the U.K. have club activities, games and 
cultural programmes. Some patients are 
sent outside on licence for jobs and they are 
under the supervision of their institution till 
they are ready in course of time to stand on 
their own. Institutions differ in their outlook. 
Some are more progressive or better equip- 
ped than others and have hostels. The general 
tendency, however, today is towards rehabi- 
litation rather than custodial care. Institu- 
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tions are realising the growing need for more 
hostels for mental defectives where they can 
go after their discharge from institutions on 
licence or complete discharge. It is felt that 
these mental defectives need constant 
guidance and supervision. If they do not 
have a congenial home atmosphere and no- 
body at home to give sympathetic guidance, 
these hostels may be a big help. They can 
go to work from these hostels, can discuss 
their difficulties with their warden (who 
should be a sympathetic and understanding 
person) and lead as normal a life as is com- 
patible with their limitations. At present 
there is a dearth of such hostels in the 
country. 

Although a great majority of mentally 
defective children are taken care of away 
from their own homes in institutions as Na- 
tional Health Service patients, there are some 
in small Homes providing the necessary care 
and training and approved for this purpose 
by the Board of Control (the Government 
Department whose duty it is to watch over 
the interests of defectives). For admission 
to most of these, no legal formalities are 
necessary, but the fees are high and except 
in special circumstances, they must be paid 
privately. In this type of Home, good indivi- 
dual attention can be given to the child; but 
parents may be asked to remove him if he 
becomes too difficult or when he reaches a 
certain age limit. Then new arrangements 
have to be made. 

Another type of care is provided for ment- 
ally defective children through occupation 
centres. These centres seek to provide for 
mentally defective children excluded from 
school under the Education Act and reported 
to the Local Health Authority on being 
found to be suffering from a ‘disability of 
mind of such a nature and to such an extent 
as to make them incapable of receiving edu- 
cation at school.’ 

If institutional care is not necessary or is, 
for the time being unobtainable, or if the 


parents are not willing to send the child to 
an institution (which implies total separa- 
tion), he can join an occupation centre (if 
there is one within reach) which provides 
day care only. Unlike attendance in a school 
which is compulsory for normal or slightly 
below normal children (educationally sub- 
normal children), attendance at an occupa- 
tion centre is quite optional. 


In an occupation centre, little emphasis 
is put on purely academic subjects, and the 
teaching of even the rudiments of reading 
and writing is not attempted unless a child 
is considered able to assimilate such instruc- 
tion. Lessons are concrete and practical and 
children are kept engaged in happy and 
purposeful activity. The mid-day meal is an 
essential part of the centre’s training, pro- 
viding opportunities for the inculcation of 
good manners and consideration for others. 


Children attending occupation centres 
become happier over a period of time, more 
controlled in behaviour and bearing and 
more self-reliant. They learn to mix with 
others and give as well as take, and in their 
homes they are no longer a heavy burden or 
a continual problem. They can play a humble 
part in the family life and help in small house- 
hold tasks. Also their absence for a few 
hours each day, at least, removes from their 
families some of the strain involved in their 
care. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that in some occupation centres for 
children over 16 years, there are some adults 
as old as fifty. They have a home to go back 
to in the evenings and in the day, they are 
kept occupied in the centre. 


In an occupation centre there are occa- 
sionally some children who are so unstable 
and aggressive that no amount of training 
can turn them into harmonious personalities 
and who must ultimately be sent to institu- 
tions. At the same time in such a centre it 
is noticed that there are some children who 
are sent here as mental defectives but after 
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a period in the centre they improve to the 
extent that they could be sent to an E.S.N. 
school. This is due to the fact that sometimes 
the school Medical Officer finds it difficult 
to assess accurately the intelligence of an 
E.S.N. child due to his emotional instability, 
lack of adequate home training or some ac- 
companying handicap and declares him a 
mental defective. There is, however, provi- 
sion in the Education Act (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) of 1948 for returning a child to 
school if he is found suitable for it, even 
if he had been certified as mentally defective 
before. ' 

Another type of care provided for men- 
tally defective children is the Home Teaching 
Scheme. Local Authorities, in rural and 
thinly populated areas, where it is not possi- 
ble to collect a substantial number of defec- 
tives in one place, plan as an alternative— 
or sometimes, as an additional measure— 
a Home Teaching Scheme. Each child is 
visited at least fortnightly for about an hour. 
The object of the visit is to create new in- 
terests in the child by providing varied forms 


‘ of handwork which he can continue doing 


during the intervening period and encourage 
him to acquire skills in simple tasks. 

Care of Mental Defectives in India.—It is 
not known how many mental defectives there 
are in the country. Ascertaining mental defect 
is not an easy job. If it is to be decided 
on the level of the I.Q., it is well known that 
two persons with the same I.Q. have diffe- 
rent social capacity. A feeble minded person, 
if he is in a suitable environment and can 
adjust to it well, may not be noticed and 
dealt with as a defective at all. As India is 
a rural country, chances are that a mental 
defective who is not an imbecile will not find 
it difficult to adjust to his environment. He 
can do manual labour on the farm. Even if 
he is not able to earn enough to support him- 
self independently, he will have the security 
of being taken care of by his relatives. Yet 
there are mental defectives who have lost 


their near relatives or have relatives who are 
not willing to look after them. Such as these 
may have to move out of their familiar envi- 
ronment in search of jobs to support them- 
selves. —Too many demands may be made on 
them and they may not have security. Conse- 
quently, a mental defective becomes unad- 
justed and becomes a problem case. 

In India there is no adequate provision 
for the care of mental defectives, especially 
adults. If a defective commits some anti- 
social act, punishable by law, he is sent to 
prison or if he is a serious nuisance or danger 
to the public, he may be sent to a mental 
hospital. It may be brought out here that 
the committing authorities are fully aware 
that under the Lunacy Act only mentally ill 
patients can be sent to mental hospitals and 
not defectives. But as there is no Mental 
Deficiency Act and as there are no institu- 
tions for adult defectives they sometimes try 
to look for some psychotic trait in the defec- 
tive (however mild it may be) and commit 
him to a mental hospital. Again, some medical 
officers who are in charge of certifying a 
patient as insane are not able to distinguish 
clearly between a mental defective and a 
mentally ill patient. Consequently, they 
certify a defective as a mentally ill person. 
As there is also a shortage of mental hos- 
pitals, it can be presumed that a mental de- 
fective would not be admitted in a mental 
hospital unless he is a serious danger to the 
public or to himself. On admission he is 
there for custodial care. 

If a mental defective has no home or re- 
lative to take care of him and if he is not 
able to keep a job due to his low intelligence, 
he may end up as a beggar on the streets or 
may take shelter in a Destitute Home. Very 
often a mentally defective person begging 
on the streets is caught by the police under 
the Beggars Act and committed to a Beggars’ 
Home for a certain period. As there is no 
special provision in such a Home for training 
a mentally defective beggar in handicrafts 
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or other vocation, he generally sits idle 
during the period of his commitment and 
returns to beggary on discharge. Authorities 
of very few Beggars’ Homes try to find suit- 
able employment for the defective; and few 
take initiative in imparting training in un- 
skilled manual labour. 

Compulsory education laws are not very 
strict in India. After the completion of his 
sixth year, a child is supposed to attend a 
school upto 12 years. But if the child is not 
able to cope with studies in a normal school 
and fails repeatedly in a particular standard, 
he can discontinue schooling even before he 
is 12 years old. There are no free school faci- 
lities for children who would be regarded 
educationally subnormal as in England. They 
may learn at home some rudiments like the 
3 R’s, if a member of the family is literate 
or take to apprenticeship somewhere or help 
their parents in their job or take up some 
simple work and earn a little. At present 
there are very few schools in our country for 
the training of the mentally backward child 
and their fees being high only the rich can 
afford to send their wards. 

Quite a number of mentally defective 
children in India are found in mental hos- 
pitals, the reason being practically the same 
as in the case of adults. Some mentally de- 
fective children are found in Approved 
Schools where they are sent by juvenile 
courts on account of their destitution or 
anti-social behaviour. They are also found 
in Orphanages and Children’s Homes run 
under private auspices. It may be stated 
that upper grade defectives learn some arts 
and crafts along with other children (even 
though they are slow at picking them up) 
during their stay in an institution. Some in- 
stitutions also take the trouble of finding 
employment for these children and carry on 
follow-up service too, for a certain period. 

It is now high time that something construc- 
tive was done for the mentally backward in 
India. But it must be in terms of the needs, 


culture and resources of the country. For 
children below average intelligence (so far 
as academic work is concerned) who would 
be called educationally sub-normal in England 
and other Western countries, should we have 
E.S.N. schools at all in India today? To the 
present writer, this classification ‘education- 
ally sub-normal’ sounds somewhat self-con- 
tradictory. If by education one means aca- 
demic education and regards a child as sub- 
normal in terms of his capacity for that, 
then should he go in for this education in 
an E.S.N. school? If it is believed that an 
E.S.N. school lays emphasis not on academic 
education but on social adjustment and such 
arts and crafts which he would be able to 
learn and cope with, then he is not really 
educationally sub-normal in terms of this 
type of education. 

There are a number of children in this 
country who are not suitable for academic 
education; but it is not desirable to put them 
in a separate category and make them attend 
E.S.N. schools. What we need is a wide 
variety of training centres for children run 
by voluntary organisations, municipalities 
and state governments—some for general 
education and some for arts and crafts. If 
a child does not fit into a school of general 
education, he may shift to an art school 
for learning drawing, painting and music 
or join a crafts school for carpentry, pottery, 
leather work, rug-making, etc. These schools 
can have long and short term training pro- 
grammes for teaching the 3 R’s too, and in 
the case of a slow learner it can be spread 
over the total period of training and thus may 
proceed at a slow tempo. In no case, how- 
ever, should it be made compulsory for a 
child with less capacity to stay longer in a 
school for academic training. It creates the 
unnecessary feeling of inferiority in children 
who would be regarded as victims of com- 
pulsion. Again, as their training would be 
on different lines in crafts schools and as 
they would not be sub-normal for that train- 
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ing, they can leave the school like any other 
normal child leaving his school of general 
education. Experiments may be carried out 
regarding the suitability of academically 
backward children for schools run on 
Wardha Scheme started by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Problem of Mental Defectives—As has 
been stated before, mentally defective children 
in India who are placed outside their own 
homes are usually in the Homes for normal 
children or in mental hospitals. They do 
not benefit by such placements as their need 
for training cannot be looked into in such 
institutions. They need a training programme 
different from what is suitable for the men- 
tally ill or the normal child. There is an 
urgent need for starting training centres, 
both residential and non-residential, for 
mental defectives. The aim of these institu- 
tions should be to help the defective and 
bring out his latent abilities so as to enable 
him to lead as normal a life as possible with- 
in his limitations. In order to achieve this 
goal, these training centres have to be staffed 


‘with people specially trained in this field. 


There should be some teachers in each insti- 
tution who are specially trained in the psy- 
chology of the mental defective and are able 
to develop methods of teaching arts and crafts 
and social adaptation to the defective at his 
tempo. Then there would be need for in- 
structors in various handicrafts, gardening 
and farming, etc. Trained social workers 
attached to these centres would work for 
bringing about a better understanding of the 
child’s problem on the part of his parents 
and would also seek their co-operation in the 
matter of helping the child to learn social 
adjustment and to face the outside world 
with confidence. They would also try to find 
out suitable occupations for the defective and 
carry out follow-up till he is well settled. 

In these residential and day training 
centres there are bound to be a number of 
low grade defectives who would not be able 


to find suitable occupations in the outside 
world. ‘They can work in these institutions 
under the guidance of instructors and do re- 
petitive jobs and thereby earn a little pocket 
money. The aim should not be just to give 
them food, clothing and shelter, but to make 
them contributing members of the society— 
however small their contribution may be. 


In the initial stages it would be essential 
to start residential institutions only in a few 
big states due to the availability of suitable 
staff there. They should be run by the state 
and be located in suburbs with plenty of 
acreage of land for gardening, farming and 
cottage industries. Besides, they should not 
be too far off from hospitals. Even though 
the institution would have a small dispen- 
sary attended by part-time doctors, hospital 
attendance would be necessary for serious 
illnesses or thorough check-ups. In big cities 
a few day centres for mental defectives like 
the occupation centres in England may also 
be started. 


It may be mentioned here that in a coun- 
try like India, Home Training Schemes for 
mentally defective children would be valu- 
able. Teachers for mental defectives can 
visit the home of the defective child about 
twice a week, teach him for about an hour 
or so and give guidance to relatives in the 
matter of following up that teaching and 
helping the child in his social adjustment. 
In an Indian home, grandparents usually 
take a lot of interest in grandchildren and 
the latter are fond of the former. Also grand- 
parents are usually more patient in handling 
children than the young parents. As grand- 
parents have more time than the parents 
who have to do a lot of indoor and outdoor 
work, they would be willing to spend some 
time for their defective grandchildren, e.g., 
take them out for walks, help them to learn 
to put on their clothes, to go to toilet at 
regular intervals and do some house jobs, 
etc. They would need to understand the pro- 
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blem of the child and also require some 
guidance in helping him to grow. A Home 
Teacher’s guidance would be valuable to the 
family in this respect. Home Teachers need 
to be appointed by the state. Though the 
appointment of Home Teachers may sound 
a costly proposition, it is cheaper in the long 
run because it would reduce the need of day 
training centres and institutions for residen- 
tial care. 

Some people are of the opinion that there 
should be a Mental Deficiency Act in India 
as in England. After studying the working 
of this Act one, however, feels that in the 
interests of children India would be better 
off without it. In England, if the child is 
below ‘Educationally sub-normal Level’ he 
is a mental defective. As such he is not 
bound to attend any training centre or hos- 
pital if his parents do not wish to take him 
there. It ultimately depends upon their de- 
sire to make use of the facilities provided for 
the mentally defective child. Yet if they 
decide to make use of residential centres their 
child has to be certified as a mental defective. 
Though today most of the institutions for 
the defective in England encourage a child’s 
visit to his home during the period of his 
institutionalisation and allow parents to take 
out their child, this commitment, not being 
voluntary, is a threat to some parents. It does 
involve relinquishing rights over the child. 

In India it would be desirable to have 
training centres for mental defectives »where 
parents can take their child for admission, if 
he is found defective by their own doctors. 
Admission to such institutions should not 
amount to relinquishing rights over the child. 
The child could be admitted if the medical 
authorities of the institution are also satisfied 
regarding the defect of the child. In case 
some parents neglect their mentally defective 
child and make him the victim of cruelty, 
according to Children’s Acts in India, the 
state can take custody of the child irrespective 
of his defect. 


In the case of adult defectives, statutory 
provision would be necessary for those who 
are a danger to themselves or to others. These 
defectives cannot be kept in an institution 
against their wishes. So there would be need 
for a Mental Deficiency Act which would 
provide for the commitment and detention 
of adult defectives in an institution and also 
allow facilities for voluntary admissions, 

This would necessitate provision of training 
centres for adult defectives. It may not be 
possible to start institutions for adult 
defectives immediately due to financial 
stringencies. A beginning can be made, 
however, in some mental hospitals where 
adult defectives are admitted. All these 
defectives can be sorted out and kept in a 
wing of the hospital a little away from 
mental patients, and training programmes 
can be started for them. Those who would 
gradually learn to do routine jobs might be 
sent out to rural areas for manual labour 
(e.g. road building, etc.) or farm work and 
they could stay in small hostels (some huts 
constructed by them for themselves) under 
the supervision of a warden who has some 
understanding of the psychology of the 
mental defective and has patience to handle 
them. Some defectives may never be able 
to work outside their institutions due to their 
severe defect and they have to be given 
work inside the institution. They should 
be paid, however little it may be, for their 
work as it would be an incentive for them 
to work. A particular job can be split up 
into various parts to make it simple and 
allotted to mentai defectives according to 
their abilities. Market has to be found for 
these goods not only in the country but 
outside too. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
that institutions for defectives should be run 
directly by the state, or under its strict 
supervision. Otherwise there lies the great 
danger of exploitation of the mentally 
defective population, 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION 


Dr. HartsH CHANDRA GANGULI 


Lack of labour-management co-operation in industry has adverse effects on employee- 
morale and productivity. In the following article, Dr. Ganguli analyses the various causes 
of industrial conflict against the background of the conditions in India and points out that 
— studies of labour-management problems may bring about better understanding and also 
e€ 


to the adoption of means to solve them. 


Dr. Ganguli is Lecturer in the Department of Humanities, Indian Institute of Techno- 


logy, Kharagpur. 


Introduction.—Perhaps the most important 
repercussions of the lack of cooperation 
between labour and management are on 
employee morale and plant productivity. It 
has been observed that membership of a 
union with a history of non-cooperation 
and conflict with the management is a sig- 
nificant factor in increasing a sense of 
grievance in the worker and increasing his 
dissatisfaction with his wages and conditions 
of service (Ganguli—1954). This in itself is 
a social phenomenon of some consequence. 
This sense of grievance is readily translated 
into a set of restrictive attitudes regarding 


output (I.L.0.—1954). Also any .further 


increase in productivity requires as the first 
step, a ‘psychological climate favourable to 
productivity’. This in turn requires the 
confidence of the employer, workers and 
consumers that the gains of higher produc- 
tivity will be fairly distributed. Where this 
confidence is lacking, as it does with many 
trade unions in India aware of their own 


weakness and the attitude of the manage- 


ments, the union may try to hamper 
productivity by restraint on technological 
improvements, by insisting on rules requiring 
hiring of unnecessary men and by imposing 


No. of registered 


Year unions 
1927-28 29 
1932-33 170 
1937-38 420 
1944-45 865 
1948-49 3150 


Total membership of 
unions submitting returns 


other restrictions on job contents, incentive 
systems, allocation of work, etc. (I.L.O.—op. 
cit.). An examination can be useful, there- 
fore, of this problem of industrial cooperation 
and of the means for improving it. 


The Trade Union Movement in India 
and Industrial Conflicts—The origin of the 
Indian labour movement can be traced to 
the year 1890 when the Bombay Millhands 
Association was formed. But trade unionism 
in the modern sense began in India as a 
movement in the period of the intense 
industrial unrest that immediately followed 
the termination of the First World War. 
The movement got a further impetus from 
the Indian Trade Unions Act passed in 1926. 
This Act gave a legal status to registered 
trade unions and also specified their rights, 
privileges and obligations. 


Trade unions in India are mostly of the 
industrial type. Reliable statistics of their 
number and membership are available only 
for the unions registered under the Act of 
1926, although the strength of unregistered 
unions is not insignificant. Below are given 
some figures relating to the growth of the 
movement in India: 


Average member- 
ship per union 


100,619 3594 
237,369 1615 
390,112 1137 
889,388 1552 


1,960,107 1061 
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The first national organisation of trade 
unions, the All India Trade Union Congress, 
was formed in 1920. The organisation was 
started and controlled mostly by educated 
middle class intellectuals. The unity of the 
trade union movement, however, could not 
be maintained for long. Conflict soon arose 
leading to the splitting of the movement and 
setting up of a number of national organisa- 
tions, At present there are four all-India 
organisations. These are: (1) the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress; (2) the 
All India Trade Union Congress; (3) the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha and (4) the United 
Trade Union Congress. The number of 
affiliated unions and membership of these in 
1950 were as follows: 


Organisation No. of unions Total 
affiliated membership 
INTUC 1043 1,431,878 
AITUC 722 730,636 
HMS 460 698,720 
UTUC 306 366,401 


From the national and social point of 
view, the great significance of unionism lies 
in the industrial conflict that has been pre- 
vented and the cooperation that has been 
achieved. Below are given some figures 
pertaining to work stoppages in India in the 
past few years. These serve as a crude index 
of the extent of industrial cooperation (or 
lack of it) during these years. 


Y No. of No. of No. of 
_ work stoppages workers involved mandays lost 

1947 1811 1,840,784 16,562,666 
1948 1259 1,059,120 7,837,173 
1949 920 685,457 6,600,595 
1950 814 719,883 12,806,704 
1951 1071 691,321 3,818,928 
1952 869 837,993 2,907,295 


The fact that there has been a decline in 
strikes in recent years does not conclusively 
show an improvement in industrial relations, 
for strikes are only one index of industrial 
conflict. Other indices, like number of cases 
brought before the industrial tribunals for 
adjudication, should also be taken into 
consideration for getting a more complete 
picture of industrial conflict in the country. 


The Mechanics of Industrial Conflict — 
A trade union has been defined as “a con- 
tinuous association of wage earners for the 
purpose of maintaining or improving the 
conditions of their working lives” (Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb). The major activities 
of a union to-day are basically the same as 
in the 19th century (see, for example, 
Marshall—1899) and these centre round 
“demand for higher wages, dearness 
allowance, bonus etc. and taking up the 


cause of dismissed, discharged or retrenched 
workers” (Government of West Bengal’s 
Annual Report on Trade Unions—1952). 


A labour organisation has, however, been 
more appropriately described as ‘an alter- 
native system for the achievement of ends 
not readily gained through the organisation 
of an industrial plant’ (Moore—1946) and 
these ends, although partly economic, are 
also psychological and social in nature. 
“Workers organise into labour unions not 
alone for economic motives, but for equally 
compelling psychological and social ones, so 
that they can participate in making the 
decisions that vitally affect them in their 
work and community life” (Golden and Rut- 
tenberg—1942). These psychological needs 
relate to “the personality needs of freedom 
of action, self-expression and creative outlets” 
and the social needs have reference to “the 
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ties and bonds of group relations and com- 
munity life”. Barbash (1948) in an analysis 
of the motives of workers in joining the union, 
says: “In general, nonpecuniary motivations 
loom larger in workers’ calculations than 
many employers have realised” and amongst 
these he mentions oppressive supervision, 
aspirations to leadership, etc. These desires 
must be given a chance of fulfilment by the 
union, for otherwise a purely economic 
claim to loyalty will make it difficult for 
unions to exist during trade depressions or 
in the face of anti-union managements 
willing to make pay increases to stop 
unionism. 


The basis of industrial conflict has been 
stated very neatly by Blum (1949): “....in 
the present stage of our industrial culture, 
individuals belong to groups and these groups 
frequently believe that they have conflicting 
interests, This is the basis of our present day 
industrial warfare”. This belief in the exis- 
tence of conflicting interests and conflicting 


objectives also comes out in a study made 


by Bakke (Harrell—1950) which involved 
interviewing of sixty management and sixty 
union leaders. Bakke concludes that conflict 
is inevitable “because management and 
labour each want something which the other 
cannot give and still survive in the way they 
think they have to survive.” Management 
believes that the union does not look to the 
interests of the company, but to the interests 
of the parent union organisation which 
covers so many other plants and further, is 
unbusinesslike and is essentially delaying and 
restrictive in taking action. Basically, how- 
ever, underlying these criticisms lies the 
conviction of the management that labour 
has no right to organise. Thus, for example, 
another study showed that less than 3 per 
cent of management leaders interviewed 
believed that there is no longer any contro- 
versy regarding this right of labour to 
organise. 


3 


This discrepancy between union-goals and 
management-goals and their way of moving 
toward these goals are, however, bound up 
with the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of trade unions. A trade union is 
essentially a worker’s organisation and not 
a business organisation. Here the concept of 
authority does not hold and union leaders 
must consider the wishes of the members if 
they are to remain in power. Moreover, 
the worker judges the union by results and 
he often thinks in terms of his own satisfac- 
tion rather than the good of the group. Con- 
sequently “the union’s orientation and point 
of view is opposed to that of managements, 
of staff and central organisation, and of most 
supervisory levels in the shop organisation. 
All of the union personnel—its members and 
officials—are workers; and all of its attention 
and activities are directed toward worker 
interests” (Gardner and Moore—1950). Thus 
whereas management has to decide upon 
company policies and practices, and to issue 
instructions about these, the primary function 
of the union is to make management consider 
the effects of these policies and practices on 
the worker. The management’s chief object 
is production and main worry is cost. The 
union’s preoccupation is with the worker’s 
interests and his attitudes and satisfactions, 
which very often the management thinks to 
be irrelevant or secondary. “Union wants 
management to act the way unions want 
them to, and management wants unions to 
act the way management wants’ them to. 
Neither can comply and survive”. This 
conflict is further sharpened by personal 
dislikes and annoyances that usually exist 
between management and union leaders. The 
result is increasing dissatisfaction of each 
with the other, increasing loss of collabora- 
tion between the two parties, lowering of 
productivity, lowering of worker morale and 
ultimately perhaps, overt conflict. 

Suggestions for Improving Union- Manage- 
ment Relations—If attention is given only 
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to the union-management aspect of industrial 
cooperation while ignoring other intervening 
variables in the international, national and 
local plant spheres, it seems that existence 
of union contracts, which also implies the 
recognition of the union and thus opening 
up of a direct channel of communication 
between the worker and the top management, 
is an important factor. 


There is some indication that existence 
of union contract is conducive to high worker 
satisfaction. In a study made in an utility 
concern by the Survey Research Center of 
the Institute for Social Research, Ann 
Arbor, it was found that blue collar workers 
working under a union contract had higher 
morale than employees not affiliated to a 
union. Similarly in a study by Kolstad 
(1952), it was found that, over topics 
covered by the union contract, union workers 
expressed greater satisfaction than non-union 
workers. Conversely, where contracts do not 
exist, it has been found that union workers 
are more dissatisfied with aspects of the job 
than non-union workers (Ganguli—Ibid). 


Further it seems possible that, if workers 
through their union can communicate 
directly with top management regarding 
their grievances, etc., as it will be if manage- 
ment recognises the union, the first and 
second-line supervisors will not be in the 
middle of union-management conflict and 
may not. get all the blame from the workers 
for certain aspects of company policies and 
practices. Consequently supervisors are 
likely to be less anti-worker and pro-manage- 
ment in their outlook and may not also 
discriminate much between union and non- 
union workers. This may, however, lead to 
the development of a different type of relation 
between the supervisor and his. men with 
problems of its own, for he may develop the 
feeling of being bypassed and neglected. 

To union recognition and collective bar- 
gaining, perhaps a third improvement may 


be suggested, namely, the closed shop. If 
membership of the union is made a condition 
of employment, the union will be more 
broad-based, including within itself all types 
of talents and all types of personalities, As 
a result, there may be a change in the 
mentality of the leaders and the men, making 
them less militant and less anti-company in 
outlook, for such a step means recognition 
by the management of labour’s right to 
organise and giving it real responsibility in 
the efficient running of the plant. And 
recognition and responsibility very often have 
a sobering effect. About leadership, again, 
in a broad-based union whose right to exist 
has been accepted, the unduly aggressive, the 
paranoic or the purely political manceuverer 
may not have much chance of coming up. 
It is thus possible, and it has already been 
verified in practice in some concerns, that 
these steps lead to healthy union-manage- 
ment relations and raise the general morale 
of its members. 

The Case in India.—In India the nationai 
Government recognises the value of the 
steps mentioned above. For example, in the 
Planning Commission’s report on the First 
Five Year Plan (1952) it is said: “The 
worker’s right of association, organisation 
and collective bargaining is to be accepted 
without reservation as the fundamental basis 
of the mutual relationship. The attitude to 
trade unions should not be just a matter of 
toleration. They should be welcomed and 
helped to function as part and parcel of the 
industrial system”. There is, however, no 
mention of a ‘closed shop’, largely because 
in many industries and also sometimes in 
the same factory there are more than one 
union competing for the loyalty and affilia- 
tion of the same workers. The other practical 
consideration for the Government, it seems, 
lies in the possible long-term political and 
economic repercussions that may follow from 
giving exclusive right of unionism in the 
relevant factories to organisations affiliated 
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to or associated with the extreme leftist 
parties e 

Today the hostile attitude of the manage- 
ment and disunity among the trade union 
leaders themselves are primarily responsible 
for industrial non-cooperation. In India 
managerial philosophy is either paternalistic, 
‘Do as I say because I am good to you’ type 
or is a sort of compromise between the 
philosophy of the whip and the philosophy 
of the bribe. Very few managements allow 
unions to be formed without resistance, 
victimisation and strikes, as came out in the 
evidence before the Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee. Since the Trade Union 
Act of 1926 does not provide for compulsory 
recognition (this has been partially modified 
in 1947), withholding recognition of trade 
unions by management is very common. 
Recognition is an important item of demand 
of the unions (see, for example, Govern- 
ment of West Bengal’s Report—Ibid) 
although it is not known what percentage 
of strikes are basically ‘organisational’ 


, strikes aimed at increasing the power and 


position of the union through union recog- 
nition, etc. Attempts to break the hold of 
an independent union by sponsoring or 
helping the organisation of an ‘inside’ union 
are also very common. From all this it seems 
that management is not convinced of the 
workers’ right to organise and regards the 
union more as a challenge to them. 


The important source of weakness and 
relative ineffectiveness of the trade union 
movement and consequently of the lack of 
industrial cooperation, however, is the 
disunity in its own ranks, This is clearly 
recognised and emphasised by the unionists 
themselves as, for example, in the address 
delivered by the President of the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha in its Annual Convention 
in 1953. One of the purposes of a labour 
organisation is the acquisition and use of 
power through modification of the political 


structure and through such devices as strikes, 
collective bargaining, etc. How this power 
is to be acquired and used depends on the 
political faith of the unionists and Indian 
unionists are divided on this. The Communist- 
controlled AITUC talks of ‘democratic 
revolution in India’, of its multipointed 
‘charter of demands’, the worker’s right to 
strike and non-acceptance of arbitration as 
the best way of solving disputes (Special 
convention of the AITUC in 1952). Non- 
Communist organisations like the INTUC, 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha, etc. tend to emphasise 
peaceful and constitutional means for the 
attainment of trade union objectives, regard 
adjudication as necessary so long as the 
movement is weak and are fully conscious 
of the contribution they have to make in 
building up the nation in its newly acquired 
freedom (see reports on their Annual con- 
ventions in 1953). 


Partly due to this weakness in the move- 
ment and partly due to State intervention, 
collective bargaining of workers with the 
management on terms and conditions of 
service is not yet possible. Realising this, 
unionists in India to-day are trying to arrive 
at greater unity amongst themselves, gradual 
lessening of State intervention and _intro- 
duction of collective bargaining. The success 
of this programme only time can show. 


Concluding Remarks.—To-day the em- 
phasis is on collaboration between the 
different parties; but what are the conditions 
of collaboration? It has been said that 
communication is the key to collaboration 
(Mayo—1952) but surely the ideas, the 
goals, the decisions that are communicated 
must also be of some importance. It has also 
been said (Bendix—1947) that because of 
‘the technological and institutional compul- 
sions of large-scale organisations’, manage- 
ment-directed collaborative schemes are not 
likely to succeed as shown by Mayo, 
Roethlisberger and others, So collective 
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bargaining and union-management coopera- 
tion must function ‘within the structure of 
the differences in value systems and the 
technological imperatives’. 


Effective collaboration between union and 
management for the improvement of morale 
and productivity of workers is, however, a 
complex task and needs a certain psychological 
atmosphere following a change in the atti- 
tudes of the parties involved. Different 
studies of employee-morale have shown that 
external rewards (or punishments) as a 
means to making people work is not a sound 
managerial philosophy. A successful organi- 
sation of human effort in industry requires 
that ‘management must create conditions 
such that people will want to work toward 
the organisational goal’ (McGregor—1949) . 
The most important of such conditions is 
the creation of a genuine emotional convic- 
tion in the worker that he will be able to 
satisfy his needs through the particular 
employment relationship. The workers and 
the union on the other hand must accept 
that management’s emphasis on production 
and cost is necessary if the organisation is 
to remain a going concern. Thus collabora- 
tion involves, for each party, the integration 
of the value system of the other with one’s 
own value system, or at least, the acceptance 
that the two value systems, inspite of 
differences, can coexist. Formerly an exces- 
sive emphasis on communication alone led 
to industrial problems being treated mostly 


as problems of defective communication. 
But until the two sets of interests are 
regarded as basically not contradictory, 
easier communication of ideas, objectives 
and decisions will not make them more 
acceptable to each other. 


A more adequate  social-psychological 
approach to human adjustment and indus- 
trial conflict will depend on research in the 
conflicting motives of individuals and groups. 
This would involve asking questions as to 
how far these conflicts are basic to industries 
as they are organised to-day and how far 
the satisfaction of the individual’s own needs 
and wants through the work he does and the 
groups to which he belongs can be improved 
by real changes in the organisational and 
group structures. The important problem to 
be probed into in India to-day seems to be 
the managerial philosophies and company 
goals on the one hand and labour philoso- 
phies and union goals on the other and the 
discrepancies between these. It may also be 
of particular interest to know how far the 
ideals, policies and practices of the different 
national trade union organisations associated 
with different political parties vary. Another 
problem of fruitful study is expected to be 
factors that determine relative loyalty of the 
men to the company and to the union. 
Results of such studies will lead to a better 
understanding of India’s labour-manage- 
ment problems and also lead to the adoption 
of effective means to solve them. 
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MASTURBATION IN CHILDREN 





Dr. J. C. Marratia 


It is commonly believed that masturbation in children gives rise to many mental 
and physical ailments. In the following article, Dr. Marfatia analyses the causes of 
masturbation and shows that it is more the worry of it than the act itself that leads to 
the many defects of mind and body. He also makes some practical suggestions to cure 


children of this habit. 


Dr. Marfatia is Psychologist to the Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Institute of 


Social Sciences. 


Perhaps no problem causes so much worry 
and anxiety, to parents and teachers alike, 
as the habit of masturbation in children. 
It is also referred to as “nasty habit”, “self- 
abuse” or “he has bad habits—you know 
what I mean”. Masturbation may be defined 
as artificial excitation of sex organs for the 
purpose of deriving pleasurable sensation. 
The excitation is brought about, either by the 
person himself or herself, or, by another 
person. Mutual masturbation between a 
group of children who stimulate one another 
takes place often in institutions like refor- 
matories, boarding schools, etc. 


When masturbation occurs in infants and 
small children, it has, as a rule, little of sex 
as we grown-ups understand and has no 
moral value. In little children, it should be 
completely ignored and nothing should be 
done to fix the child’s mind on it. No 
unnecessary feeling of shame, sin, secrecy 
or mystery should be created in the child’s 
mind regarding this activity. 

Effects of Masturbation Masturbation 
occurs much more frequently than most 
parents, educationists and physicians believe. 
Work with adult neurotics and with the 
parents of children attending child guidance 
clinics, has shown that people have certain 
definite but wrong notions about the physical 
and mental effects of masturbation. It is 
not unusual to find adult neurotics blaming 
their habit of masturbation as the cause of 
their neurosis. They firmly believe that loss 


of semen, either due to masturbation or 
night discharges, (but not resulting from 
sexual intercourse!) will cause the following 
harmful effects: loss of energy, loss of weight, 
loss of memory and concentration, joint 
pains, back-ache, black circles round eyes, 
blindness, impotence, tuberculosis, epilepsy, 
mental defect, insanity and even death. Many 
more harmful effects can be added to the 
list. When asked why they believe loss of 
semen is responsible for all these, the reply 
is that, since one drop of semen is equal to 
hundred drops of blood, each time semen 
is lost, a proportionate quantity of blood is 
lost. What is the source of their knowledge? 
—cheap books and magazines on sex( written 
by unqualified persons) displayed in book- 
stalls, ill-informed friends, physical instruc- 
tors, teachers and parents. Some teachers 
and physical instructors frighten children by 
boasting that they can ‘spot’? out mastur- 
bators at a glance. 

It takes quite some time and effort to con- 
vince neurotic patients and teachers and 
parents that masturbation as such has no 
direct effect'on mind or body. It is the fear 
of discovery and fear of consequences and 
the associated feelings of anxiety, guilt and 
shame which may render the person secre- 
tive, worried and depressed, and thus form 
the basis of a psychoneurosis. The guilt and 
anxiety of masturbation may make the person 
shy, secretive, sly, unable to look people in 
the eye, unable to concentrate on studies and 
over-religious. A need for punishment is 
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created. Thus a stage may be set for a serious 
mental breakdown. If, at this time, he 
happens to fail in his examination, even a 
psychosis may be precipitated. 


When the harmlessness of the habit of 
masturbation is emphasized, it does not imply 
that masturbation should be encouraged. 
Excessive masturbation, especially when 
much pleasure and satisfaction is derived 
from the act, may fixate the individual to 
this mode of sexual satisfaction even in adult 
life. Hence, when he marries, this fixation 
may interfere with his normal sexual life. 
As masturbation is an act of love of oneself, 
the narcissistic child finds the act of mastur- 
bation peculiarly satisfying and pleasing. This 
habit encourages in him a narcissistic attitude 
towards life. It tends to make him self- 
centred and egocentric. He may even find 
as a love-object someone who resembles him- 
self which may lead to homosexuality. 


Causes of Masturbation—Local irritations 
due to skin diseases may lead to scratching 


_ in the genital or perineal region and to the 


discovery of pleasurable sensation. © Unduly 
close-fitting and uncomfortable clothing may 
have a similar effect. Accidental stimulation 
of the sensitive cutaneous and mucous mem- 
brane surfaces when the child is being wash- 
ed or dried may be another cause. 


Lack of parental love, rejection, loneliness, 
broken home, unkind treatment by parents 
or teachers, frequent quarrels between the 
parents are important factors which may 
make the child resort to masturbation as the 
only solace: and source of pleasure. Poor 
housing and inadequate sleeping. arrange- 
ments are other important contributory 


causes. Seduction by adults or older children 
(particularly in boarding schools and orpha- 
nages) may be the starting point of the 
habit. Mutual masturbation is of frequent 
occurrence in childrens’ institutions. Another 
cause is pampering—the child who receives 
too much of caressing, fondling and fussing. 


Sending the child to bed when he is still full 
of play is another important cause. The 
time that elapses between going to bed and 
falling asleep is often utilized in handling of 
the genital organs. 


Habitual or compulsive type of mastur- 
bation is likely to occur in those children 
who are constantly insecure as a result of 
their being brought up in an atmosphere 
where normal affectionate __ relationships 
between the various members of the family 
do not exist. 


Treatment.—It should be remembered 
that masturbation is only a phase in the 
child’s development. The ordinary mastur- 
bation of small children should be ignored. 
Mechanical restraint, sinister threats and 
punishment must be avoided. It must be 
impressed on the parents that masturbation 
is not a disease. Very often a talk to the 
parents, explaining to them the nature of the 
whole problem, particularly emphasizing the 
harmlessness of the habit, goes a long way 
in relieving their anxiety. Faulty notions 
about the harmful effects of the habit have 
to be corrected both in the parents and in 
children, particularly older children, Proper 
enlightenment on the subject would enable 
the parents in correcting their wrong con- 
ceptions and changing their attitude towards 
the habit and the child. Parents must be told 
that ‘castration’ threats (i.e. threats to cut 
off the child’s penis) should never be given 
to the child. Threats of all kinds must be 
avoided. Sometimes it becomes necessary to 
give a number of psychiatric interviews to 
the parents in order to dispel their own fears 
about masturbation which have been deeply 
ingrained in them in their own. childhood. 

The child should be thoroughly examined 
physically. Any local cause like skin disease, 
ill-fitting clothing, etc., must be removed. In 
very small children;. in whom _ individual 
psychotherapy may not be possible, parents 
are advised to divert the child’s attention 


. 
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from the habit by directing it to other acti- 
vities which the child most enjoys. 

In older children, individual psychiatric 
interviews, which are of informative and 
educative nature are necessary. Their sense 
of guilt and shame connected with the habit 
has to be removed or lessened. Opportuni- 
ties for suitable amusements, games, exer- 
cises, excursions, etc., should be provided. 

Sex Education.—It cannot be over-em- 
phasized that if parents (or educators) pro- 
vide their children with the correct facts 
about sex before they reach the age of 
puberty, a preventive measure of great value 
is taken. A clear and precise notion about 
the difference between the sexes and the 
facts about the way children are born must 
exist in the child’s mind. “It is certainly 
worth making boy and girl realize the na- 
tural difference which exists between them, 
and trying to convince them that no one sex 
is superior to the other, but that there are 
two different sexes, called upon to play dif- 
ferent roles. When this notion has been well 
digested it creates no tiresome problems for 
the child and dispenses completely with the 
prying curiosity which one always finds with 
children between the ages of three and five 
(whatever may be said to the contrary) and 
which is just the translation of the urge to 
learn more about sex differences.” This can- 
not be done in one or two lessons given to 
the child at a particular stage of his develop- 
ment. The enlightenment and knowledge on 
sex matters must be instilled during the whole 
period of development. At any given stage 
of development, the extent and the type of 
sex knowledge imparted will depend upon 
how much the child already knows, how 
much he wants to know, his age and his 
mental capacity to understand what he is 
told. Tact and caution are necessary. At 
school age, teachers must co-operate with the 
parents in this important task. Opportunity 
to impart sex knowledge should be taken by 
teachers during biology or hygiene lessons. 


The use of simple and non-technical ex- 
pressions is necessary when children are given 
sex knowledge. They should be told that 
babies grow in the mother’s tummy in a 
special bag-like structure and, after nine- 
and-a-half months, when they are sufficient- 
ly developed, they are sent out into the 
world. If the facts are imparted without 
embarrassment and in a matter-of-fact way, 
a vast majority of children are satisfied with 
these simple explanations. Further informa- 
tion about sex should be given when the first 
signs of puberty appear. The boy is told 
about the significance of night discharges 
and the girl about the menstrual periods. 
This will prevent harmful psychological re- 
actions when the boy has for the first time 
night-discharges and the girl her periods. 

If sex information is not given to children, 
either because parents find it impossible to 
do so, or because they believe that everything 
connected with sex is dirty, they pick up 
their information from friends (who are equ- 
ally ignorant or misinformed), or from cheap 
books on sex written by most unqualified 
persons. This may produce severe emotional 
conflicts which may form a nucleus for 
future neurosis. 


Case Iilustration—The following case is 
an illustration of a child having conflicts: — 


A very bright and _attractive-looking 
5-year-old girl was referred to a child guid- 
ance clinic by her anxious parents for the 
following problem. 

The girl, P, became very anxious and 
cried because certain words like, “Puppy” 
(male genital organs) , “Toe” (female genital 
organs), “bitch”, “swine”, “idiot”, constant- 
ly came to her mind and obstructed her 
thinking. She believed that she would go to 
Hell (her idea of Hell was a place where 
there were snakes, huge pythons and balls of 
fire) if these words came to her mind, or, 
if she uttered them. She also showed extreme 
sex curiosity. The parents had become very 
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anxious and thought that the child had signs 
of insanity. 


Early developmental history—The mother 
had normal pregnancy but had difficult 
labour and it was a forceps delivery. The 
child did not cry for 15 minutes after birth. 
Her milestones of development were normal. 
She had broncho-pneumonia when she was 
6 months old and uncomplicated measles at 
24 years. Her tonsils were removed when 3} 
years old. She had no other serious illness. 


She had a younger brother, 3 years old. 
She frequently quarrelled with him and was 
also jealous of him. Her I. Q. (Intelligence 
Quotient) was 140. She studied at home. 


The grandmother of the child was an 
extremely pious lady and she had been main- 
ly responsible for instilling into the child’s 
mind ideas of Hell and Heaven. When the 
child did not obey her commands she threat- 
ened her (the child) that Jesus would punish 
her. The parents too, occasionally threaten- 
ed her in the same way. P said that she 
picked up a few bad words from a neigh- 
bour’s child. When she uttered those words 
in the home, her grandmother threatened 
that she would go to Hell. 


The first step in the treatment was reassur- 
ance to the parents that the child was not 
insane and that her problem was not diffi- 
cult to handle. Their anxiety was thus con- 
siderably relieved and prevented from being 
communicated to the child. The grand- 
mother, through the mother, was instructed 
to give up talking to the child about Heaven 
and Hell, punishment by Jesus, etc. The 
parents were told that if P uttered “puppy”, 
“toe”, etc., they should not be upset, but 
reassure the child not to worry. They were 
asked not to threaten her by saying, “Jesus 
will punish you if you are naughty”, or, “you 
will go to Hell if you utter bad words,” etc. 
Without getting upset they must keep on re- 
assuring the child that such words come to 


4 


the minds of others also and nothing hap- 
pens to them—they do not go to Hell. 


Sleeping arrangements were investigated. 
P slept in the same bed as her father while 
her brother slept with his mother. The 
parents were advised to change gradually 
this arrangement so that the children slept 
in separate beds. It was suggested to them 
that if they wanted to be together, alone, 
they must go to another room away from 
children even if they were asleep. It was 
also suggested that P should be told bed- 
time stories because she complained that she 
got bad ideas when she went to bed before 
falling asleep. 


As her superior intelligence had no other 
outlet the parents were advised to send the 
child to a school after being given the usual 
instructions as to how to send her without 
her crying. 


In the beginning, P was very reticent and 
did not talk with the psychiatrist. When- 
ever she was interviewed she cried for her 
mother. Later on when she was taken up 
on the sand-tray, she said occasionally only 
“TI am thinking of bitch”. She was reassured 
that she need not worry about it. Then she 
counted up to 100 and was very happy and 
proud because she counted without a single 
mistake. P was very unhappy when many 
workers in the clinic asked her, “How are 
you P?” (as she was an attractive child 
everybody wished her and talked with her). 
Then she cried because she wondered why 
sO many persons were interested in her. 
When the therapist took her up for an inter- 
view, she stopped crying. She said that she 
learnt all the bad words from a boy who 
lived in the block next to hers. Then she 
corrected herself by saying that the words 
“puppy” and “toe” she learnt by herself. 
Gradually she began to say that she was no 
longer worried about those words. The 
therapist asked her whether she was anxious 
to know anything about “puppy and toe”. 
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She said, “No”. The therapist told her about 
the excretory functions of the male genital 
organ and the difference between the sexes 
was clearly explained to her. Nothing was 
mentioned regarding the sexual functions 
of the male and female genital organs as she 
did not show any anxiety to know about 
them. She seemed to be quite satisfied with 
the explanations given to her. 

Gradually the bad words stopped coming 


to her mind and even if occasionally they 
did come, she stopped worrying about them. 
Ultimately no bad words came to her mind. 
She went to school where she had no diffi- 
culty in getting along well with everybody. 
The sleeping arrangements had also been 
changed. Throughout the treatment the 
parents gave full cooperation. A recent 
follow up, after 2 years of treatment, has 
shown that the improvement is maintained. 
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VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE TODAY 


J. H. NicHoison 


In recent years, more and more social welfare services have been provided by the 
state and local authorities; and the concept of Welfare State is gradually gaining strength. 
“What then is the role of voluntary social service?” asks Mr. Nicholson and points out, in 
the following article, that voluntary social work has an important role to play even in a 
Welfare State because there are some services which in their very nature cannot be pro- 


vided by the state. 


There was a social philosophy current in 
Victorian days which held that the state 
should limit its functions to defence and in- 
ternal order. If the state provided other ser- 
vices, it was to fill the gaps in voluntary 
effort as, in 1870, it established the first 
schools maintained out of rates. Now, in the 
words of the Majority Report of the Com- 
mission on the Poor Law of 1909, voluntary 
social service is regarded as falling in the 
main within the framework of the public 
services. In recent years more and more 
social welfare has been done by local autho- 
rities and the state—financed, of course, by 


rates and taxes. What then is the future of 


voluntary social service? To adapt a phrase 
from a very different context—in fact from 
Karl Marx—is voluntary social service to 
wither away because it cannot grow and 
survive under the spreading branches of the 
great tree of public service? I think it most 
unlikely and for a number of reasons. The 
first reason is that we no sooner solve one 
problem than another problem is disclosed. 
New forms of social service have arisen during 
and since the war—the Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, Marriage Guidance Councils and 
many other activities. There are new pro- 
blems too. It seems that we older people 
are becoming a problem ourselves—one 
medical man has spoken of “medicated 
survival”! I cannot think that in any fore- 
seeable future the whole field can be covered 
either by central government or by local 
government agencies. There are other 


reasons why I do not think voluntary social 


service will wither away. No doubt other 
services started by voluntary effort will from 
time to time be taken over, as the hospitals 
have been recently, but most of the new ser- 
vices established by the state, or by the local 
authorities in partnership with the state, re- 
quire voluntary effort. One of the most 
welcome tendencies is the increasing recog- 
nition that that is so. So there may actually 
be a growth in the demand for voluntary 
service which is concurrent with the growth 
in the state service. Again, some services 
are in their very nature so “voluntary” that 
they could hardly be provided by the state. 


One of the strongest reasons why the field 
of state action must be limited is the question 
of cost. We have reached a position now 
when the money could not be found by 
taking it from the rich—it would have to 
come from those for whom, in the main, 
the provision exists. If you allow for the 
difference in the level of prices since 1939, 
the great additions to the income of the mass 
of the population have not been in cash but 
in services provided by the state to which 
they themselves contribute. If that went 
much further, the ordinary man and woman 
would no doubt protest that they would 
rather have the money than the new services. 
There is a practical limit here. 


While, then, I do not anticipate that 
voluntary social service will wither away, I 
hope it will be sufficiently flexible to adapt 
itself, not only to the needs of today but to 
the foreseeable future. With the extension 
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of knowledge and skill, the newer services 
are apt to be more specialised than the old- 
established services. Through voluntary 
effort, public attention becomes focussed on 
a particular group—spastics, or mental 
defectives. A valuable part of the work of 
such societies is not only to provide for needs 
and to give advice but to arouse the attention 
of the public, to promote legislation, and, it 
may be, to press for appropriate public pro- 
vision. I see the formation of new societies 
largely in those terms. It is possible, too, that 
societies may be formed in order to work 
out a new method of approach to social 
problems. 


The Team Spirit—Further, because these 
services—statutory or voluntary—are becom- 
ing more highly specialised, there is more 
need for co-ordination. Societies in Victorian 
times could do their own co-ordinating. Co- 
ordination is not necessarily administrative or 
executive but consultative, between the 
different voluntary societies and between the 
voluntary society and the statutory body with 
which it most closely works. Councils of 
Social Service and Rural Community 
Councils have shown what can be done in 
this field. Only the bare bones of the work 
can be exposed in annual reports, but they 
clearly indicate a wide range of thought and 
effort in the direction I have indicated— 
consultation, co-operation, prevention of 
overlapping and mutual help between’ those 
concerned in the work on the statutory and 
voluntary sides. This is new. There used to 
be a good deal of jealousy between societies 
aud between them and local authorities. No 
doubt such jealousies still exist, but I believe 
that there is much more understanding of 
the different points of view than there was. 


One big change of attitude that has come 
in social work is that it is much more thought 
of in terms of voluntary service rather than 
giving money and that has important conse- 
quences. It is no longer service given by a 


privileged class to the under-privileged. We 
cannot all be trained workers, but the trained 
workers provide a nucleus around which 
those who are willing to learn how to serve 
can be grouped. 


Voluntary service is now more efficient. 
This affects our attitude to the statutory 
services and their attitude to us as voluntary 
agencies. One has only to remember the filing 
systems in some of the older offices to under- 
stand why the local authority was inclined to 
look upon the voluntary social services as 
amateurs—not in the best sense! On the 
other hand, the public authorities themselves 
and their staffs have undoubtedly become 
more flexible, and less impersonal, in their 
administration. This attitude of the best of 
the statutory authorities is arising from the 
extension of their field of operation. They 
touch society at a large number of points, 
and many of them appoint trained social 
workers. Some of the spirit of voluntary work 
has infiltrated into the public services, and 
the outlook of the voluntary social services 
has also changed, to mutual advantage. 


A Changing Pattern—Where do we go 
from there? I still feel that we have not 
reached anything like a final philosophy of 
social service. The pattern of society is chan- 
ging so rapidly that it is sometimes difficult 
even to make an observation which is not 
out of date by the time it has been recorded. 
That is exciting, but it is one of our main 
difficulties. There are two fundamentally 
different attitudes towards an age like ours 
—an “open” age with infinite possibilities. In 
a “closed” age (such as China knew for 
centuries, and England knew in the mid- 
eighteenth century), people knew their place 
in society and innovation was strongly dis- 
couraged. It was, no doubt, an age of culture 
—a good time to live in if you were on the 
right side of the salt. But, if unduly prolonged, 
it led to sterility and death. In our own 
“open” age, things move so fast that it is 
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difficult to size up any situation, and difficult 
to say anything at any time that is true, 
except for a very limited part of the whole 
field. We need to find time to ask what 
philosophy lies behind our voluntary social 
service. We agree, I should imagine, that the 
old charitable attitude is out of date. We 
are moving towards partnership with the 
client. It is not so much a question of “there 
are you, here am I, ready to solve that diffi- 
culty for you”—it is rather “we each have half 
of the broken sixpence. You have the problem 
and have to live with it, the decision must be 
yours. We have a certain expert knowledge 
and a certain objectivity of view. Somehow 
we have to bring your part and ours to- 
gether.” Partnership with the “client” is a 
fundamental departure in social work. We 
have not quite got there yet. It is essential in 
marriage guidance, Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
and many of the newer types of work. It is 
the only possible attitude in dealing with 
young men and women today. 

There is, however, an even more funda- 
mental way in which we are faced with a 
problem of attitude. No doubt our views of 
Victorian society and Victorian morals are 
very largely generalisations from middle-class 
Victorians, and are not true of the population 
as a whole. But there was, by and large, some- 
thing of a pattern in society then. I don’t say 
that people were necessarily “better” then 
than they are now, but they felt that they 
ought to conform to certain standards and 
they were prepared to accept that if they 
fell short of those standards they had fallen 
into sin. There were “fallen women”—but 
not fallen men! There has been a change of 
attitude to many basic social questions. The 
pattern is blurred. It is as if a camera has 
been put out of focus, Such pattern as our 
age has is diffused—it has lost the clear 
definition which certain observers appeared 
to see in Victorian society. That is bound to 
have an effect on our work in the voluntary 
social services. Fewer people, even thoughtful 


people and good people—that is men and 
women who try to do right—are certain about 
what is right. I think that is clear and it is 
very important. It derives partly from the 
decline in religious observance and partly 
from the introduction of new ways of thought. 
In particular, so-called “modern psychology” 
has brought relief from hampering feelings 
of guilt but also a vast uncertainty which 
causes a great deal of nervous strain. When 
there is an accepted pattern of conduct, 
people who conform to it against their desires 
feel they have sacrificed themselves for an 
ideal. On the other hand, if they deliberately 
choose to go their own way, they recognise 
that they have sinned but that repentance 
and amendment can bring forgiveness. In 
an age when they are not very sure what they 
ought to do it does not work out as simply 
as that. How much loyalty do they owe 
to a pattern which is not clearly defined? 
Social pressures are relaxed, but the burden 
of choice is more than some individuals can 
stand. This is, I believe, the root cause of 
the strain under which a great number of 
people suffer today, which causes them to 
come to us, or go to a psychiatrist or to a 
priest or minister or to the Marriage Guidance 
Council. I don’t think it is the pace of 
modern life—it is the lack of a pattern of 
behaviour. Only the extremely stable or 
extremely flexible kind of personality can 
stand the strain unaided. 


Alternatives—If you accept that, what 
ought we as voluntary social workers to do 
about it? We can take the easy course. We 
can say that society has been in this diffi- 
culty before and that it will drift on until 
new patterns are formed. But there will be 
an enormous wastage of social energy mean- 
while. Or we may direct all our efforts to 
recovering the pattern that has been lost. 
But I doubt if we can put the clock back. 
Very few would want to—would wish to 
restore the Victorian pattern, even the 
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literary pattern of the nice middle-class 
family with its little world of work and play 
and dances and picnics which you see in 
the Victorian novel, with, as a background, 
the Victorian underworld as pictured by 
Dickens—Disraeli’s “two nations’. The 
attitude adopted by the totalitarian states 
is to say that the old pattern has broken 
down and a new pattern must be established 
by force, on the principle that the end 
justifies the means. What alternative have 
we? There is a constructive outlook that we 
could adopt—that I believe we are, to some 
extent, already adopting. I believe that in 
this field of social patterns the voluntary 
social agencies have a vital part to play. 
Most of the public authorities, apart from 
those that deal with health and destitution, 
are concerned with clients who are not under 
any special disability. Departments of State 
are not in the main concerned with the indi- 
vidual case which diverges from the average. 
All these schemes which make up the welfare 
state are based inevitably on the requirements 
of the average man and woman. But the 
people who come to the voluntary social 
services are the least standardised of the 
social groups. They are the people who 
don’t readily fit in with the services provided 
by the state and the local authorities. The 
new social patterns are made on the margins 
of established society. They are built up by 
a multitude of individual decisions on 
“special cases”. The social service agencies 
have a vitally important part to play in this 
matter of social patterns. Most of us are far 
too busy to be aware of this. If we could 
find time to think things out, we should 
probably see that our own decisions and the 
advice we give in these difficult cases do, 
in fact, tend to form patterns. That is, 
perhaps, the specific contribution that volun- 
tary service can make to society today. 
Whether or not we are conscious of it, 
while we are helping individuals to meet 
immediate situations, we are at the. same 


time working at this business of pattern- 
making. So far as we succeed, we are, in 
our own field, shaping a more satisfactory 
and widely acceptable social pattern to 
relieve the stress and strain which presses 
on so many of our fellow-citizens today. To 
do that consciously involves perhaps the 
hardest thing for people conditioned as we 
are, living so long in the way in which you 
and I have, in different ways, regarded 
ourselves as forced to live, too busy doing 
too much in too little time. Behind our 
reports and statistics lie deeper issues, had 
we the leisure to consider them. Does society, 
with its present convention and machinery, 
really provide adequately for someone in that 
particular fix? If not, what ought to be 
done about it?—not merely for the indivi- 
dual, but for others in like case. What 
changes in social valuation or social orga- 
nization would be necessary to avoid a 
recurrence of cases of this kind? Expediency 
is not enough—our social thinking must be 
based on a personal philosophy and I believe 
that some of such philosophy is in fact, 
inherent in our practice of social work. 


Survival and Welfare —May I venture to 
tell you something of my own attitude to 
these problems? Life, at all levels, is a 
pattern-maker. At the human level, self- 
consciousness is a new factor of immense 
importance: within limits set by his biolo- 
gical inheritance man can _ choose his 
behaviour-patterns. His survival and welfare 
depend upon the choices he makes. Whether 
or not man will continue to evolve I cannot 
say—I must leave that to those competent 
to judge. Anyhow, evolution works slowly— 
far too slowly for us to depend on an improve- 
ment in human capacity to solve our urgent 
problems. We must plan in terms of human 
nature at it now is. With self-consciousness 
has come an awareness of beauty, truth and 
goodness. Are these “values” merely incen- 
tives to survival—carrots in front of the 
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donkey’s nose? I cannot believe that. Their 
emergence in man’s consciousness seems to 
me as truly a part of the universal process 
as the emergence of higher forms of life 
out of lower forms. The social patterns we 
make, the changing patterns we seek to 
follow as they move across the landscape of 
time, must in the last resort be judged in 
these terms. You will remember the old 
myth, which many of us met for the first time 
in Plato, of souls waiting to be born. My 
own confidence is that there are in the 
making new patterns of social behaviour 
waiting to take shape through us. I don’t 
mean patterns laid up for ever in a Platonic 
heaven, but patterns already within the 
scope of man’s endeavour, which can be 
brought from the background of life into 
the foreground and translated into terms of 


society. We can be the vehicle through which 
they emerge. 


What we are seeking lies already, in part, 
within our experience. If we could “study 
to be quiet” find a little time from the busy 
round, some freedom from the anxieties that 
are sometimes our own and sometimes those 
we carry for others, we might see more clearly 
where we are in fact going. How far do 
the attitudes we have built up in the course 
of our work conform to those conventionally 
accepted in our society? Have we an alter- 
native “pattern”? Could we, out of our 
experience, give a lead where society seems 
to us astray? Consciously or not, we are 
pattern-makers. We shall accept that the 
more readily if we can feel that our pattern- 
making serves deeper purposes than our own. 











PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 





N. NANJAN 


The most distinctive characteristic of modern social work is its professionalisation. 
In the following article, Mr. Nanjan traces this development against a historical background 
and points out that social work should be put on a sound professional basis in India by 
bringing together the humanitarian spirit in our past heritage and the scientific knowledge 
of the modern age in the training curriculum of social work schools. 


Mr. Nanjan, an alumnus of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (1953-55) was 
awarded the Guinea Pig Essay Trophy for this article. 


Professional social work is a term which 
is apparently self-contradictory and is apt 
to carry a meaning which defeats its own 
purpose. For, ‘round the term social work 
there still lurks an aroma of voluntary 
honorary service with an aura of self-sacrifice 
enveloping it,’ and the idea of profes- 
sionalism is, therefore, taken to run counter 
to it. The reluctance to accept social service 
as a profession is all the more pronounced as 
social work in the past had been associated 
with charity and philanthrophy which were 
based primarily on theological and religious 
principles. But social service in the modern 
set up of society is analytic and scientific. 
It is preventive and curative rather than 
merely ameliorative. Its scope is therefore so 
vast that modern social work may well be 
described as a professional service. In fact, 
the most distinctive characteristic of social 
service today is the professionalisation of 
social work. 


Historically social work began with charity 
and charity was concerned primarily’ with 
certain elemental forces of social life. As 
these forces of social life change, changes 
take place in the aim, method and content 
of social work. 

In the early society, social life was governed 
by law which emphasised one’s duty to his 
family; and when a family could not main- 
tain itself, relief came from the neighbours 
mostly in the form of charity. The objective 
was essentially social. But with the beginning 
of the Christian Era, charity lost its social 


aim. Aid to the poor and to the infirm was 
considered not as an objective in itself, but 
as a means by which the almsgiver realised 
his ulterior aim of safeguarding his own 
self; and the Christian maxim of loving one’s 
neighbour as one’s own self set the standard 
of charity. Charity thus became personal 
which was later on replaced by ecclesiastical 
almsgiving and in the period when the 
passion for monasticism grew to its heights 
the monks and the nuns living segregated in 
institutions distributed alms and managed 
the property of the institutions. Gradually 
the care of the poorer classes and ultimately 
of the people became the charge of the 
church. This marks the beginning of the 
institutionalisation of charity. 


In the centuries that followed, social con- 
ditions had changed in such a way that, 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
there was a new development in the concept 
of charity, which ultimately resulted in the 
professionalisation of social work. Charity is 
the result of poverty. Hence the intelligentsia 
concerned themselves more with the cause 
of poverty than its effect. Analysis was, 
therefore, made of social life with a view 
to explaining it, discovering on what its 
well-being depended and giving opinions, 
plans and suggestions which would strike 
at the very root of poverty. As a result, it 
was found that all the social ills could not 
be laid at the doors of poverty alone. 
Attempts were, therefore, made to discover 
the causes of each social ill and to apply the 
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appropriate cure. Hence charity was given 
a definite social aim, based on scientific 
principle and observation. Consequently 
charity organisations came to be founded. 
This marked the beginning of modern social 
work and the professional social worker was 
born of the establishment of Charity Orga- 
nisation. 

Not only this, the social and _ political 
ideologies of the last century have contributed 
a great deal to shape social work. The 
humanitarians attacked the inhumanity and 
folly of industrialism and laissez faire and 
demanded that society should promote good 
life for all. The egalitarian movement 
which had already gained ground since the 
French Revolution asserted that the poor 
‘could no longer parade as an expression of 
a natural law’, and that the individual had 
an inalienable right to the good life which 
must be guaranteed by the State. Progressive 
educationists, like Rousseau and Froebel 
expressed much concern for the child in the 
school. The convict in the prison cell began 
to be viewed not with suspicion and con- 
tempt, but with sympathy and reformist 
tendency. All these were the signs of a new 
political concept which, in course of time, 
resulted in the concept of the Welfare State, 
and in a Welfare State, the growth of social 
work as a profession is not only essential but 
inevitable. 

This leads us to another question whether 
social work is a profession at all. On the 
face of it, this question is too academic. 
But ‘the raising of social work to a profes- 
sional status will bring about a distinction 
between adequately and inadequately equip- 
ped practitioners, and help to formulate 
more clearly standards determining the 
general and specific qualifications for per- 
forming efficiently their duties.’ 

In the growth of modern social work, the 
most conspicuous and perhaps the most 
important factor has been the evolution of 
social cas¢ work which represents the intro- 


duction into social work of the scientific 
mode of thought. This scientific motif has 
led to its technological sequel which in turn 
has led to specialised training and ultimately 
to professionalising social work. The lay 
philanthrophic leadership in social work has 
been replaced by technically trained personnel 
and social work, particularly, the social case 
work is now a professionally defined area 
of public service. 


The greater utilisation of technical 
knowledge and the specified course of occu- 
pational training alone do not give profes- 
sional status to social work. Though a 
profession fundametally implies a vocation 
involving some branch of learning and 
science, it has explicit criteria. Dr. Abraham 
Flexner has put forth six criteria on the 
satisfaction of which the professional status 
of a vocation is often determined. A pro- 
fession, according to him, involves the use of 
intellectual operations with a high degree of 
individual responsibility; it is learned; it is 
not only academic and theoretical but prac- 
tical in its aims; it possesses techniques which 
are capable of transmission through a spe- 
cialised educational discipline; it tends 
towards self-organisation; and finally it is 
responsible for public welfare. Judged 
against these criteria, Dr. Flexner found it 
premature to call social work a profession 
on the contention that it had not developed 
the responsibility to make adjustments, that 
it lacked definite and concrete aim, that it 
had not formulated an organised educational 
discipline and that it had not developed 
adequate professional literature. 

But that was in 1915. Social work has 
made great strides since then and today it 
is well on the way to attain full professional 
status. It will shed light on the essential 
elements of professional characteristics 
present in social work if we consider in 
greater detail the functions performed by 
the main categories of social workers, 
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In case work which is today diagnostic 
as well as curative, the worker is concerned 
with maladjustment—physical, mental and 
circumstantial. This involves not only the 
understanding of the person as he is, but also 
of his family and social setting, his personal 
history which has shaped his life, and his 
hopes and aspirations for the future. The aim 
of a case worker is not so much to do things 
for the client as to help him solve his own 
problems and for this purpose is required 
the help of those in the immediate environ- 
ment and of other social service agencies. 
Hence a thorough knowledge of the various 
social service agencies and of the social 
structure with an understanding of human 
nature is required of a case worker. 


The social group worker also needs similar 
knowledge as he is to provide conditions 
conducive to the self-growth of a community. 
His programme is essentially educational and 
the measure of his success is the extent to 
which the activities of a group result in 
education. 


As to the job of a personnel officer, there 
is still a dispute regarding his place in social 
work. But so long as he is concerned with 
human relationships amongst large groups of 
employees, dealing with their ever-increasing 
grievances and difficulties, he is first and 
foremost a social worker. He is both a case 
worker and a group worker. The knowledge 
required of him is much more than that of 
other categories of social workers. 


All these evidently go to show that a great 
deal of responsibility rests on the social 
worker, whether he be a case worker, a 
group worker or a personnel officer or an 
administrator of social services. His know- 
ledge is intensely learned in character and 
is drawn from a wide variety of subjects, 
such as, economics, sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, education, etc. In the past few 
years, social work has developed a good deal 


of literature. As for its practicability in its 
aims, Brown writes that social work ‘is 
intensely practical in its aims—so practical 
that it has often been criticised for partially 
neglecting the search for general principles 
and the creation of a broad social philosophy 
which might form a solid foundation for 
practice.’ As to the last test of a profession, 
perhaps no profession has ever been more 
concerned with public welfare than the 
profession of social work. 


Social work as a profession is yet to 
organise itself with activities which bring 
together its members, It is still to develop 
a specialised educational discipline. The 
impediments in the path of achieving these 
two determinants of the profession must be 
removed if social work is to emerge as a 
full-fledged profession; and they can be 
removed only when the public is aware of 
the need for trained personnel. In the vast 
army of full-time social workers not all have 
received professional training. Yet the 
trained are slowly increasing in number in 
relation to the untrained and most employing 
bodies prefer trained workers. It is a happy 
sign. This apart, the recent move to form 
an Association of the Alumni of Schools of 
Social Work in India is a positive step 
towards fulfilment of social work as a pro- 
fession, as it serves as a professional nucleus, 
capable of propagating the ideals of pro- 
fessional social work. 

In the professionalisation of social work, 
no single factor is more important than that 
of adequate academic and vocational pre- 
paration. Though formal training in social 
work began in England in 1890 and in 
America in 1898, it is of recent origin in 
India. Until 1936, when the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work was esta- 
blished to train social workers, social work 
education in India was confined mostly to 
stray lectures in Mysore and Bombay under 
the auspices of the University Settlement. 
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Since then the growth of professional social 
work in India synchronises with the growth of 
the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. Now 
there are as many as five full-fledged schools 
of social work in India besides a number of 
institutions offering specialised courses in lab- 
our welfare and other branches of social work. 
The curriculum in these schools is not fully 
standardised, Yet training is becoming more 
systematic, longer, of an increasingly exacting 
standard, and at once more general and 
more specialised. The pattern of training in 
these schools generally consists of a two-year 
course in the theory and practice of social 
work with adequate field work of a practical 
nature under various specialised bodies. 


On the whole social work training on 
scientific lines is still in its infancy in India. 
The schools have only succeeded in laying 
a sound foundation to give real knowledge 


of the theory and practice of social work, 
and with the march of time a more satisfac- 
tory educational whole may be achieved, 


The making of a profession depends much 
on the spirit or attitude of the practitioners. 
Social work, as Dr. Kumarappa has said, 
must interpret human trouble not in terms 
of benevolence or uplift, but of natural pro- 
cesses. In doing so, we must conform to our 
own way of life. We had a high tradition 
of social service in the past. Though it was 
mostly voluntary in character without any 
mad pursuit of material ends, it had given 
us an impetus to formulate our own ideals 
of social service on the basis of which a 
sound professional service could be built. 
It is, therefore, essential that we bring 
together the humanitarian spirit in our past 
heritage and the scientific knowledge of the 
present age. 








PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC RELATIONSHIP WITH CHILDREN 





Miss B. BaTLIWALLA 


Various factors influence and affect the psychotherapeutic relationship between the 
therapist and the emotionally ill child under treatment. In the following article, Miss Batliwalla 
discusses what these factors are and points out that knowledge of the psychodynamics of 
children and of the process of psychotherapy has to be imparted to all concerned in the 


treatment of an emotionally ill child. 


Miss Batliwalla, an alumnus of the Tata Institute, is Social Worker in the Parsee 


Panchayat, Bombay. 


Psychotherapy is one of the methods of 
treating the emotionally ill. It is a process 
in which the therapist who is a professionally 
qualified person establishes a consciously 
controlled relationship with the patient and 
uses this relationship to reduce the patient’s 
emotional disturbance. In this process, the 
therapist uses his relationship also for the 
emotional re-education of the individual. 


The therapist and his patient are the 
prime factors in psychotherapy, while the 
purposeful relationship established between 
them is a distinct aspect and core of the 
process of psychotherapy. Besides the thera- 
pist and his patient, there are other factors 
which have a bearing on the process of 
psychotherapy in general and on this newly 
established relationship in particular. 


Viewed from social casework angle, the 
history of psychotherapy and its evolution 
from Mary Richmond to Gordon Hamilton 
and Lucille Austin, shows that the extent 
and manner in which factors other than 
the therapist and his patient affect the 
psychotherapeutic relationship are deter- 
mined by the depth of the therapy adminis- 
tered and the degree of psycho-pathology 
(disturbance) of the individual. As the early 
years in the life of an individual are those 
of greatest dependency, these factors play 
a more vital role in psychotherapy with 
children than with adults. 


Helen Witmer says, “Parents are human 
beings too”. Besides parents, there are many 


other individuals closely associated with the 
growing child who are also human beings. 
They influence the child’s behaviour and 
also react to his. Therefore, when the child 
under therapy is having “this consciously 
controlled relationship” with the therapist, 
they indirectly get emotionally involved in 
it. Their involvement can help or hinder 
the progress of therapy with the child. 


Soli, a 7 year old youngster, was the subject 
of a therapist. Like most problem children, 
Soli had problem parents, Soli’s father was 
a weak and dependent person who stammered 
considerably, while his mother was a 
dominating woman who broke down when 
she failed to control. Soli had an elder sister 
and a younger brother and sister. Soli went 
to a school where he was difficult to deal 
with. His teachers were aware of his home 
conditions and were wanting to help him. 
Soli was also active in a children’s group 
in the neighbourhood. The group leader too 
was aware of Soli’s difficulties, individualised 
him and was helping him in his own way. 
Besides these, a group of voluntary welfare 
workers too were desirous of helping Soli. 
Finally he was referred to the Child 
Guidance Clinic, partly with a feeling of 
disgust and partly in the hope that, if Soli 
got better, he would be less bothersome 
to them. 


As the child advances in therapy, his 
reaction to the environment, particularly to 
those close to him, takes a different turn. 
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At the time Soli was referred to the Clinic 
he was chronologically and physically grown 
and to some extent even intellectually but 
not emotionally. In his relationship with his 
mother, he had stopped growing and, there- 
fore, fitted in with her needs. As happens 
in most Child Guidance cases, Soli’s mother 
was closely tied to him in her emotional 
relationship. As he advanced in his therapy, 
this balance in his relationship with his 
mother would be lost. The solution was that 
either (1) Soli should stop coming or (2) the 
mother herself should change (or grow). 
Bringing Soli to the Clinic was the mother’s 
job; his coming therefore depended on her. 
In the case of Soli’s mother her own need 
to come to the therapist was strong and 
hence she brought him regularly. Hence, 
though not in direct contact with the child’s 
therapist, she unconsciously enters into ‘a 
relationship’ with him. The exact nature of 
this relationship varies from case to case. In 
case of Soli’s mother, she always made it a 
point to talk to the therapist. Sometimes 
she complained to him about Soli and, 
at other times, expressed her gratitude for 
treating him. 


The whole therapy is very meaningful to 
all mothers. “Is something wrong with my 
child? Am I responsible for it? How? What 
is the therapist giving which I have not 
given, or which I am not able to give.” These 
are some of the questions which most mothers 
ask themselves consciously or unconsciously 
at one or another time when their child is 
under therapy. 


The role of the mother is emphasised most, 
for Child Guidance workers have greater 
opportunities to work closely with the 
mothers on deeper level. Experience with the 
fathers shows that they too are tied up with 
the child’s treatment. They facilitate or 
hinder the mother’s bringing the child. 
Depending on his relationship with the 
mother and the child, the father reacts in 


his own way to the child’s advance in the 
therapy. 


In Soli’s case the father was very casually 
seen but the mother always said that he had 
insisted on her taking Soli to the Clinic. 
From the interviews with the mother, it was 
also obvious that he was a poor example of 
a male figure for the boy. This fact had a 
lot of bearing on Soli’s therapy and was also 
more significant as his therapist was a male. 


The sibling are as important in the 
child’s therapy as in his life. The very fact 
that this particular child got therapy and 
the others did not became meaningful. “Is my 
brother getting something which I did not 
get and am not getting? Is this a punish- 
ment for my brother?” These were the two 
outstanding questions in the minds of the 
siblings, depending on their feeling jealous 
or guilty or both. Siblings’ feelings work 
within the family circle and they react 
accordingly to the child’s therapy, helping 
or hindering his progress. In Soli’s case, 
there were no very definite instances to show 
how it affected Soli’s therapy. In interviews 
with the mother, there were some traces 
indicating that Soli’s elder sister was showing 
curiosity and jealousy. It seemed that she 
had often suggested that Soli and his mother 
should miss their appointment. 


Sometimes it happens that of all the sib- 


lings, the child who gets psychotherapy is + 


the one who needs it least. In the case of 
Jamshed, he was referred as he was naughty 
and his parents and teachers found it hard to 
control him. His brother Homi was a “quiet 
one”; he never bothered the parents or the 
teachers, and they never bothered about him. 
Homi’s disturbance was shadowed by the 
active disturbed behaviour of Jamshed. As 
Jamshed gradually advanced in his therapy, 
Homi’s disturbance came up. Technically 
speaking, with Jamshed’s improvement, Homi 
needed more psychic energy than he could 
spare to keep his conflicts from causing him 
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anxiety. This brought out many other issues; 
but for our purpose, it is sufficient to indicate 
that he had a bearing on Jamshed’s psycho- 
therapy. In this particular case, though a 
negative factor, it helped in his psycho- 
therapy. 


Very often teachers too get involved in a 
relationship with the child’s therapist; more 
so, when the school is the source of referral. 
In the course of therapy, it is at times dis- 
covered that the teacher-student relationship 
like parent-child relationship has been faulty 
and has not been given a thought. In fact 
the teacher is very often blissfully ignorant 
of it. In some cases the teacher is so closely 
involved that she does not realise the child’s 
need for treatment and quite often does not 
even know that the child is getting psycho- 
therapy till probably the change in the child 
disturbs the balance of their relationship. 


On the part of the teacher, there is a 
lack of knowledge of the psycho-dynamics of 
the child and of the nature of psychotherapy. 
Teachers mix up the child’s education in the 
classroom of the school and its emotional 
re-education in psychotherapy. They are 
inclined to consider classroom education as 
synonymous with emotional (growing) edu- 
cation. Though closely related, the two 
are not the same. The teachers take the 
child’s need for psychotherapy as failure on 
their part. Harbouring these feelings of 
failure they try to shift the blame on to the 
parents and try to guide them (often mis- 
guide them). Or they themselves react in 
a hostile manner to the child and thus 
complicate the already complicated relation- 
ship. It also happens, at times, that the child 
coming for psychotherapy is a favourite of 
the teacher. As the child’s relationship with 
the therapist deepens, the teacher like the 
mother sees a rival in the therapist. When 
under therapy the child is faced with the 
pains of growing and needs the right kind of 
support and understanding from those who 


are important to him. If the teacher gets in- 
volved with the therapist in a rivalry rela- 
tionship, then she certainly hinders the 
child’s progress. The teacher’s knowledge 
of the psychodynamics of the child and its 
problems as well as of the nature and the 
process of psychotherapy is an asset to the 
therapeutic treatment of the emotional ill- 
nesses of children. 


Soli was disturbed before he joined school 
and probably his teacher took upon herself 
the responsibility to improve him. Soli’s 
behaviour showed no improvement, a fact 
which the teacher probably found hard to 
accept, though it was neither her fault nor 
her responsibility; but it had a meaning to 
her. The natural and easy solution (to her- 
self) would be to realise the fact that he 
was disturbed before he joined the school. 


Besides the family and the school, a child 
also belongs to other groups. These groups 
could be the play or recreational groups 
outside the school or those like the Scouts 
and Guides within the school. The child 
forms a distinct relationship with the leader 
and other members of the group. This 
relationship is conditioned by (i) the child’s 
personality and (ii) by the personality of 
the leader as well as that of each group 
member. 


When the child begins his therapy, he has 
a relationship with all these individuals, e.g., 
with the parents, the school teacher, the 
group leader, the siblings, class mates and 
groupmates. In the case of some, there is “a 
harmony in this relationship but in the case 
of others there is disharmony.” A significant 
fact is that at times, even where there is har- 
mony in the relationship, that relationship is 
unhealthy and detrimental to the growth of 
the child’s personality. The extent of the effect 
of the therapy will depend on the nature and 
depth of the meaning the group has for the 
child. 
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In Western countries, especially in the 
U.S.A., the group leader is a professionally 
trained person and so is an asset to the 
child’s psychotherapy. He is aware of his 
own reaction to the child as well as of the 
child’s reaction to him and to other members 
of the group. Besides, a professionally trained 
leader understands the child under therapy 
and so facilitates his readjustment. In places 
and agencies where all are trained personnel, 
the group leader and the therapist have 
regular conferences and discuss in detail the 
record of the child, thereby supplementing 
each other’s work. 


Soli belonged to a group and has always 
enjoyed the group activities; but beyond that 
very little was known, As mentioned before, 
Soli’s mother was a disturbed person and 
it would have spoiled relationship with her, 
if her therapist had worked with anyone else. 

All children coming to the Child Guidance 
Clinic for psychotherapy do not come from 
natural homes. Sometimes the child needing 
psychotherapy comes from an adoptive or 
foster home or from an institutional residence. 
The institutional residence of the child is 
of different types. It may be either purely 
educational like a boarding school or a purely 
residential home or a purely correctional 
one like the children’s homes from where the 
child attends a school in the neighbourhood 
or it may be educational-cum-residential. 
The residence of the child has an important 
bearing on his therapy. The cause of a child’s 
removal from his natural home has a very 
deep meaning for the child as well as for 
those who receive the child. 


Jimmy was referred for psychotherapy by 
his school teacher. On investigation it was 
found that Jimmy did not have a natural 
home. The family welfare agency had 
arranged for his foster placement and the 
foster parents were paid for Jimmy’s up-keep. 
In addition to meeting their emotional need, 
Jimmy was an economic asset to the foster 


parents. Any change of behaviour on Jimmy’s 
part for better or for worse would cause 
anxiety to the foster parents as they would 
not know the reason for this change. The 
very nature of psychotherapy required 
change in Jimmy’s behaviour. They would 
react to the change in terms of the meaning 
such a change had for them and thus would 
hinder Jimmy’s progress. 


But foster and adoptive parents do not 
always hinder a child’s progress in therapy. 
For example, in the case of Savak, the 
adoptive parents were a great asset. In fact, 
Savak was referred by his adoptive mother. 
Because of their own basic stable personality, 
the adoptive parents of Savak did not find 
it hard to accept the change. 


Sometimes a child comes for therapy from 
an institutional residence. The very fact that 
the child has had to be institutionalised has a 
bearing on the growth and development of 
the child. The modern trend in child welfare 
is not to favour institutionalisation of children 
except as a last resort, due to unavoidable 
circumstances. Orphanages and _ boarding 
schools are gradually disappearing. Foster 
homes and adoptive homes have taken their 
place. A normal child is not sent to a 
boarding school for educational purposes, 
unless the child needs to be institutionalised ; 
even then, often the institution is only a place 
of residence and the child is sent to a school 
in the neighbourhood for education. 


Perin, a five year old girl, had lost her 
mother when very young and her father 
hardly took any interest in her. A family 
welfare agency made arrangements for her in 
a boarding school. Perin also needed psychia- 
tric help but could not get it regularly as the 
school was about 150 miles away from 
Bombay. Perin was referred to the Child 
Guidance Clinic during vacation. The worker 
observed that Perin progressed well in three 
months. When Perin came for treatment 
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during her next vacation, the worker was 
very disappointed to find that she had got 
worse than ever before. The school had not 
only not helped but had been positively negli- 
gent towards the child. From psychothera- 
peutic point of view, one cannot expect much 
progress where treatment is intermittent. 
Further, in cases like this, more than average 
cooperation is very essential from the board- 
ing school. As in Perin’s case, even slightest 
negligence would result in absolute failure. 
From the above study it is obvious that, 


though the process of psychotherapy directly 
involved only two individuals, the therapist 
and his subject, a large number of other in- 
dividuals very closely get involved in it. 
Psychotherapeutic treatment is in its infancy 
in India; in order that the subject receive 
the maximum benefit from the treatment, 
knowledge of the psychodynamics of children 
and of the process of psychotherapy has to 
be imparted to all concerned, parents, 
teachers, group leaders, Scout leaders and 
companions. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE SECOND PLAN 


The Economic Division, Ministry of Finance, and the Economic Division, Planning 
Commission, Government of India, have prepared a comprehensive working paper on the 
outline of the Second Five Year Plan as well as its objectives and targets. For the information 
of our readers and social workers, we reproduce below the objectives of the Plan. 


In a short pamphlet, entitled “The Second 
Five Year Plan—-A Tentative Framework”, 
the Planning Commission have outlined the 
main objectives of the Second Plan. In 
general terms, these objectives are: — 


(a) A sizeable increase in national in- 
come so as to raise the level of living 
in the country; 

(6) Rapid industrialization, with parti- 
cular emphasis on the development 
of basic industries; 

(c) Fuller employment; and 

(d) Social justice. 


These objectives are interrelated. The level 
of living in the country cannot be raised 
without a sustained increase in the produc- 
tion and investment. In order to facilitate 
greater capital formation in the country, it 
is necessary to develop the basic industries 
producing steel, coal, electricity, heavy 
chemicals and machinery. But in a poor 
country where consumption standards are 
already too low, higher investment and the 
development of basic industries cannot be 
made to depend on a curtailment of con- 
sumption even in the initial stages. An 
attempt must be made, therefore, to increase 
both consumption and investment simultane- 
ously by harnessing such resources as are un- 
employed or unutilised at present. 


The First Five Year Plan contained an 
illustrative model of development over a 
period of some 27 years. According to that 
model, India’s national income could be 
doubled in some 22 years, per capita income 
could be doubled in about 27 years, and per 
capita consumption could be increased by 
roughly 70 per cent in a little more than five 


6 


plan periods (i.e, between 1950-51 and 


1977). 


5] 


The increase in national income by the 
end of the First Plan is likely to be greater 
than was anticipated and may amount to 
some 15 per cent over the five years. The 
national income of India increased by some 
15 per cent in real terms during the five years 
1948-49 to 1953-54. During the first three 
years of the First Plan, the increase was of the 
order of 12.5 per cent. Even when allowance 
is made for the provisional character of the 
estimate for 1953-54 and for favourable 
monsoons, it is reasonable to expect a 15 per 
cent increase in national income over the 
First Plan period. For the Second Plan, 
therefore, we may well aspire to an increase 
in national income higher than 15 per cent 
—say, 25 to 27 per cent in five years, or 5 
per cent per annum as a first approximation. 


An increase in national income of some 
five per cent per annum would permit both 
a sizeable improvement in the level of living 
in the country and an increase in the rate of 
investment. If investment is stepped up from 
roughly 7 per cent of national income at 
present to about 11 per cent of national in- 
come by the end of the Second Plan, total 
consumption should increase roughly by 20 
per cent and per capita consumption by 12 
to 13 per cent by the end of the Second Plan. 


Rapid Industrialization—Industrialization 
is a means, not an end. But considering the 
need for initiating the process of sustained 
and more rapid progress in subsequent Plans, 
it becomes almost an objective in itself. From 
the long-term point of view, it is necessary to 
make a rapid advance in those sectors where 
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the potentialities for further growth and 
the indirect benefits to other sectors are the 
greatest. It was with this end in view that 
the First Plan laid great emphasis on the 
development of irrigation and power in the 
country. In the Second Plan, a high priority 
must be accorded to the development of 
basic industries such as those producing iron 
and steel, machinery, electrical equipment 
and heavy chemicals. The development of 
these industries in the First Plan has not come 
up, by and large, to expectations; and this 
deficiency must be made good in the Second 
Plan. It is only by developing basic indus- 
tries that a secure foundation for capital 
formation can be laid and the country 
made more and more independent of imports 
of vitally needed plant and equipment. 


A country which seeks rapid development 
cannot rely on the export of food and raw 
materials for satisfying the major part if its 
increasing requirements of capital goods. 
Nor can a comparative late comer in the field 
of industrialization hope for sizeable expan- 
sion in the exports of manufactured con- 
sumer goods. The hinterland of countries 
with an industrial vacuum is disappearing 
day by day, and countries placed in more or 
less the same position as we are, are naturally 
anxious to develop industries themselves. Our 
natural resources put us at no serious disad- 
vantage in the development of basic indus- 
tries; and such deficiencies of capital ér skill 
as we have can be removed by careful plan- 
ning. In both these respects, assistance from 
more developed countries would be welcome. 
The emphasis on the development of basic 
industries, therefore, is not in disregard of 
the possibilities of international exchange. 


The major effort in the development of 
basic capital goods industries must come from 
the public sector, This is necessary if the 
State is to have command over means of 
production in strategic sectors. Also private 


enterprise is not likely to be able to provide 
the large capital requirements of such in- 
dustries. Schemes for setting up iron and 
steel plants and an electrical equipment plant 
in the public sector are already under way; 
and the possibility of taking up new schemes 
in this field must be further explored. Special 
attention needs to be given to the production 
of machinery to be employed in other pro- 
ducer goods industries and to the produc- 
tion of synthetic petrol. Presumably, it would 
be necessary to expand steel capacity to 10 
or 20 million tons in the next 10 or 15 years. 
It would be desirable, therefore, to try and 
fabricate as much of the steel-making machi- 
nery as possible at home. Similarly, the 
development of synthetic petrol in the coun- 
try would reduce imports and serve as nucleus 
for the development of several other indus- 
tries. 


The private sector must also be encouraged 
to invest predominantly in the producer goods 
industries. A number of industries such 
as cement, chemicals and iron and steel are 
at present largely in private hands. How- 
ever, a large part of the profits in organised 
industries, is made in consumer goods in- 
dustries. Steps must be taken, therefore, to 
direct a large flow of private investment into 
basic industries by suitable tax and credit 
measures and by making a stricter use of the 
powers to control capital issues and imports 
and by licensing of new enterprises. 


The development of heavy industries 
would require fuller exploitation of our 
mineral resources, extension of transport 
facilities and a rapid expansion in the number 
of trained personnel in the country. Concrete 
schemes for scientific training, mineral 
development and transport, must, therefore, 
be worked out in advance of the projects for 
heavy industries. 


In the ultimate analysis, all wealth is 
forged by human hands and brains with 
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the help of such resources of minerals, land 
or water as are endowed by nature. The need 
for extensive surveys to discover additional 
mineral resources in the country can, there- 
fore, be hardly exaggerated. At the same time, 
steps must be taken to conserve such scarce 
resources as high-grade coal and to develop 
domestic substitutes for minerals such as 
copper in which we are deficient. Where 
necessary, arrangements can be made with 
foreign countries to make up the gap in skilled 
personnel in the country by practical training 
abroad. 


The development of capital goods 
industries requires heavy investment, both 
directly and indirectly. At the same time, it 
creates additional demand for consumer 
goods which it does not produce. The extent 
of such development is limited, therefore, by 
the feasibility of producing consumer goods 
on the scale required with the help of the 
residuary investment funds. The basic strategy 
in the Second Plan must, therefore, be to 
invest large sums in the development of basic 


, industries, transport and mining at one end 


and to economise as much as possible in the 
capital requirements for other sectors without 
restricting the supply of consumer goods. 
This strategy requires all-out efforts for the 
maximum utilization of capacity in existing 
industries and for the development of addi- 
tional production in the capital light or small 
scale sector of industries. Since a large part 
of the additional demand for consumer goods 
would be directed against food, attention 
must be paid to the adoption of schemes 
which would increase productivity in agri- 
culture quickly and at less capital cost. 


A great deal of unused capacity exists at 
present in organised industries, This should 
be drawn upon as fully as possible. It is also 
possible to expand production on the basis of 
existing equipment by working additional 
shifts. A detailed survey of unused capacity 
in different industries should, therefore, be 


undertaken as soon as possible and steps 
should be taken to ensure the fullest use of 
existing capacity before setting up new 
units, 

The extensive development of small-scale 
industries in the Second Plan is essential for 
a number of reasons. Apart from releasing 
scarce capital resources for the basic indus- 
tries, they would provide greater employ- 
ment and incomes for a large number of 
persons organised in small-enterprises. Mea- 
sures to encourage and protect small-scale 
and village industries should, therefore, be an 
integral part of the Second Plan. But one 
must not lose sight of the fact that with in- 
creasing incomes, the pattern of consump- 
tion is liable to change fairly quickly, and 
the output of consumer goods must be adapt- 
ed to this changing pattern. Cottage and 
small-scale industries must not be thought 
of in terms merely of traditional techniques 
and traditional types of products. 


Needless to say, a great deal of effort and 
organisation will be required for resuscitat- 
ing small-scale industries. Should these not 
be forthcoming, the emphasis on capital- 
saving methods may well land us between 
two stools—the large-scale capital-using 
methods may get discouraged without other 
methods filling in the gap. We may thus have 
the worst of both the worlds. The conse- 
quence of this would be inflation or non- 
fulfilment of the investment planned. 

It should also be borne in mind that with 
production organised on the basis of numer- 
ous units, the problem of ensuring sufficient 
savings for further expansion becomes more 
difficult. It is comparatively easy to plough 
back incomes in organised industries for fur- 
ther progress. If this difficulty is not resolu- 
tely faced, the attempt to economise on scarce 
capital resources in the short run might make 
capital scarcer still in the future. To a con- 
siderable extent this difficulty can be got over 
by promoting cooperative organisation, 
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Once the economy gets going, employ- 
ment opportunities become more plentiful, 
and investible surpluses increase, it would 
be possible, nay, desirable, to introduce more 
efficient methods of production in the consu- 
mer goods industries as well. Indeed, the 
ultimate justification for developing producer 
goods industries lies in the need for moder- 
nising the production of consumer goods and 
making it more efficient. Although part of 
the output of capital goods may be exported 
or used for further expansion of producer 
goods industries, a part must be absorbed in 
the modernisation of consumer goods 
industries. Thus the development of heavy 
capital goods industries is consistent with and 
requires modernisation of methods of pro- 
duction in other sectors over a period of time. 
The strategy of balancing the development of 
producer goods industries at one end with 
encouragement of capital-light methods of 
production at the other end is justified in the 
immediate future only because we hope that 
at a later date our savings would rise suffi- 
ciently to permit the adoption of capital-using 
methods over a larger area without starving 
the rest of the economy for capital and with- 
out creating unemployment. 


Even in the short run, the mechanised 
consumer goods industries must be en- 
couraged to modernise and expand where 
small-scale industries do not provide an 
effective substitute and where it is possible 
to expand exports. A plan for the develop- 
ment of heavy industries would inevitably 
strain our balance of payments position; and 


_any disregard of export possibilities would 


only defeat the basic purpose in hand. 


Fuller Employment.—A large increase in 
employment opportunities must be regarded 
as a principal objective—the kingpin—of 
the Second Plan. The nature and extent 
of the problem, however, needs to be carefully 


defined. 


First, if there is to be no increase in un- 
employment, the entire increase in the labour 
force during the Plan period must be absorbed 
in gainful occupations. For a population 
increasing by some 1.25 per cent every year 
and with a labour force of some 40 per cent 
of the population, it would be necessary to 
create new employment opportunities for at 
least 9 to 10 million persons in the Second 
Plan. 


Second, effort must be made to correct, if 
not to eradicate, such unemployment as al- 
ready exists in the country. Some of this un- 
employment is overt; it is unemployment 
among those who are prepared to work for 
a wage or a salary. Here the problem can be 
stated specifically in terms of the number of 
jobs that must be created. Such unemploy- 
ment exists in India, particularly in the urban 
areas and among the educated classes. There 
are at present some 6 lakh persons seeking 
jobs through Employment Exchanges in 
India. The creation of certain number of jobs 
—say 2 million—in the strict sense of the 
term must be a part of any programme for 
adequate employment opportunities. 


For the large number of peasants, crafts- 
men and small-scale traders, who are self- 
employed, unemployment arises in the form 
of lack of gainful work for a part of the 
year. In this area, the task of creating more 
employment is not easily distinguishable 


from that of providing higher incomes. In © 


a sense, as long as incomes of peasants and 
craftsmen are raised by providing better 
techniques, more irrigation and _ greater 
demand for their products, it is immaterial 
whether they work all the year round or not. 
What is shocking is not that they do not 
work for a part of the year but that their 
back-breaking labour for such time as they 
do work earns them only a miserable pittance. 
For those who have some gainful occupation 
of their own, the emphasis should lie on work 
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for greater part of the year. But, even so, 
supplementary occupations will have to be 
found for considerable numbers. 


There is a special aspect of the unemploy- 
ment problem particularly in agriculture 
which must be mentioned here. This is 
disguised unemployment. In an agricultural 
economy which has remained stagnant for 
years, a large number of persons remain 
attached to agriculture without really con- 
tributing anything to production. Since 
gainful occupation outside agriculture is not 
available to a sufficient degree, the protective 
instincts of society give everyone some stake 
in economic activity even though their 
services are strictly redundant. If employment 
outside agriculture is available in the future, 
it should be possible to transfer a certain 
number of persons at present dependent on 
land to other jobs without affecting agricul- 
tural output. Although the existence of such 
disguised unemployment is often asserted no 
estimate of its amount is available or is easy 
to make. If techniques of production in 


agriculture improve so as to reduce the 


demand for labour, especially at harvest time, 
it would be possible and necessary to transfer 
a part of the population dependent on 
agriculture to other occupations. Such a 
transfer of population from land, however, 
is a long-term task; for the Second Plan it 
would be sufficient to aim at stabilising, more 
or less, the present level of employment on 
land. 


On this basis, the employment target for 
the Second Plan should be of the order of 
12 million, It may be noted that this target 
relates not only to jobs in the strict sense of 
the word but includes all gainful occupations. 
The aim should be to absorb these 12 million 
persons outside agriculture. In addition, it 
would be necessary to provide additional 
work or incomes to those already employed 
in agricultural and small enterprises. 


It may well be that the total number of 
persons working in agriculture and allied 
pursuits increases by a million or two during 
the Second Plan in any-case. Even if adequate 
employment opportunities outside agriculture 
are available, some additional persons may 
prefer to be absorbed in agriculture. After 
all, more than 6 out of the 9 million persons 
added to the labour force in this period 
would be attached to agriculture to begin 
with. If incomes in agriculture are rising, 
some of them may prefer not to take up 
an agriculture occupation even at a some- 
what higher remuneration, Again, in some 
parts of the country, additional employment 
on land would be economically desirable, 
for example, on newly reclaimed land. 


In the context of an employment-oriented 
plan, there often arises a conflict between 
greater production and greater employment. 
If employment is to be maximised, labour- 
intensive methods of production have to be 
preferred. On the other hand capital-inten- 
sive methods are more productive. The 
relative roles to be assigned to these two 
methods of production deserve careful con- 
sideration. This conflict is particularly 
relevant to the manufacture of consumer 
goods. For a single industry, the superiority 
of a capital-intensive method is easy to 
demonstrate. But a poor economy as a whole 
cannot be run on the basis of up-to-date 
capital-intensive methods for the simple 
reason that there is not that much surplus 
for investment to go round. Obviously, there- 
fore, the over-all availability of investible 
funds and the competing claims on them 
should determine the relative roles of small- 
scale and large-scale or mechanised methods 
of production in the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods. If our aim is to develop basic 
industries in the Second Plan, as has been 
argued earlier, the protection and encourage- 
ment of small-scale industries assumes 
importance as a means of preserving a 
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balance between the supply and demand for 
consumer goods, quite apart from their 
employment potential. 


For absorption of the unemployed, we 
should not think exclusively in terms of 
“industries” only. There are a number of 
activities such as construction of houses, roads, 
dams, and laying of railway tracks where 
‘labour-using’ methods may be just as econo- 
mical as others. An increase in these activities 
can be a very useful source of additional 
employment. 


The theoretical reasoning stated above 
notwithstanding, difficult cases of reconcilia- 
tion between the two objectives of greater 
production and greater employment are 
bound to arise in practice. Granted the need 
for encouraging and protecting small-scale 
and village industries, how far should this 
process be carried? The protection of small- 
scale industries also implies a redistribution 
of incomes within the community. The limit 
to such protection and encouragement— 
apart from considerations of export and 
the feasibility of the requisite organisational 
effort—must be prescribed, therefore, in the 
light of the broad social objective of pro- 
tecting the level of living at lower levels in 
preference to raising of standards at a 
higher level. 


Since some unemployment may be un- 
avoidable for reasons of immobility of labour 
and the like, an employment-orientated plan 
must provide for unemployment insurance 
or relief, with facilities for training and 
placement, at least in the urban areas. For 
the rural areas also, it would be an advantage 
to hold in readiness a number of labour- 
intensive schemes of public works in case of 
threatened unemployment. Steps must also 
be taken to collect promptly data about the 
emerging pattern of employment and 
unemployment so as to facilitate the adoption 
of remedial measures in time, 


Social Justice.—As in the case of all things 
that really matter in life, social justice is 
easy to recognise but not so easy to define. 
Since the goal of a socialistic pattern has now 
been clearly accepted, concrete steps in this 
direction have to be taken during the next 
Plan period. ; 


An important element in this transforma- 
tion must be land reform with a ceiling on 
holdings and an explicit transfer of property 
rights to the actual tillers of the soil. In order 
to be economically meaningful, land reform 
must be supplemented by consolidation of 
holdings and by provision of credit, market- 
ing and ware-housing facilities in the rural 
areas on the lines indicated in the report 
of the Rural Credit Survey. 


A socialistic pattern of society also implies 
State ownership or control of the strategic 
means of production. With the rapid develop- 
ment of basic industries, largely in the 
public sector, the Second Plan would ensure 
for the State a significant increase in its 
influence on this sector. Where necessary, 
the State must be prepared to enter into other 
spheres such as banking, insurance, and 
trading. 


Certain basic necessities of life must be 
provided to a greater proportion of the 
people irrespective of their ability to purchase 
the same in order to achieve a greater 
equality of opportunities in the country. 
Among these education and health come first. 
What is important is not merely an increase 
of schools and colleges but also an assurance 
of access to them for children of the poorest 
parents. The Second Plan must pay special 
attention to the provision of free boarding, 
lodging and tuition facilities to poor and 
deserving students from the primary right 
up to post-graduate levels. In other words 
the sphere of public or communal consump- 
tion must be increased as the share of the 
public sector in productive enterprise goes up. 
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Conspicuous consumption by the more 
well-to-do classes must be checked. In a poor 
country trying to lift itself by the bootstraps, 
the self-denial and labour of the poor must 
provide directly or indirectly the major part 
of the resources for development. But such 
self-denial and effort cannot be justified in 
the midst of glaring inequalities, Conspicuous 
consumption by a few persons also serves to 
dissipate the habit of thrift in others who 
follow suit in some measure for reasons of 
social prestige. Curbing of conspicuous con- 
sumption requires a fairly stiff system of 
taxes on luxuries. But, basically, the solution 
is reducing expendable incomes through 
direct taxation. 


The Taxation Enquiry Commission has 
recommended that there should be a ceiling 
on net personal income after tax which, 
generally speaking, should not exceed 
approximately 30 times the prevailing 
average per family in the country. This 
recommendation is intended to be imple- 
mented by steps over a period of time; but 
a few steps must be taken in this direction 
in the Second Plan. 


The emphasis on employment opportu- 
nities in the Second Plan will raise incomes 
at lower levels. At the same time, an infla- 
tionary rise in prices which corrodes living 
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standards of the workers and the middle 
class must be avoided as far as possible; and 
in the event of inflationary measures 
gathering strength, steps must be taken to 
prevent the concentration of wealth and 
incomes in the hands of the trading and 
profit-making classes. 


Industrial relations must be so arranged 
as to provide labour with both economic 
security and fair wages. The claims of capital 
accumulation must, of course, have prece- 
dence in the allocation of profits but a 
proportion should be devoted to increasing 
amenities like housing, providing training 
with a view to promotion, etc. In public 
undertakings, the State must set an example 
as a model employer. 


Agricultural prices are not likely to remain 
depressed during a bold plan for rapid 
industrialization. In the event of a sustained 
fall in agricultural prices, demand must be 
stimulated promptly by greater public ex- 
penditure and by open market operations 
by Government. Any sharp turn in the terms 
of trade against agriculture would depress 
the living standards of the large mass of 
people, jeopardise the increase in agricul- 
tural productivity and would curtail demand 
in general. 
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THE TATA APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Not many of our readers will be aware 
that the Tata Management Conference and 
Seminar on Industrial Relations organised 
by the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Public Relations Department, at Khandala 
on March 23, 24 and 25 was the first occasion 
in the history of the firm on which members 
of Tata Works and Head Office management 
came together to discuss matters of common 
concern. 


Quite apart from whatever merit there 
might have been in the discussions and the 
solutions that emerged out of them, a major 
achievement was the bringing together of 
management men from different Tata 
Companies in different parts of the country, 
several of whom made the acquaintance of 
their colleagues for the first time in their 
lives. The Conference brought out the 
community of interest and unity of purpose 
among representatives of so many diverse 
Companies. 


Much time and effort had gone into the 
organising of this Conference. There had 
been major headaches in selecting a proper 
venue and minor headaches of seeing to each 
individual’s wants. But when, finally, the 
Conference was under steam, these difficulties 
counted for nothing. 


The Convenor of the Conference, Mr. 
M. R. Masani, welcomed Mr. J. R. D. Tata, 
Chairman of Tata Industries, and an 
impressive cross section of top management 
in Tatas. He remarked on the significance 
of the fact that this first get-together of 
Tata Management should be not in regard 
to production or sales or accounts but 
industrial relations, the latest of the major 
aspects of management to attract attention. 
“During the past two years,” he observed, 
“the Industrial Relations Section have 


organised annual conferences of ‘Tata 
Personnel and Labour Officers which were 
felt by the participants as well as by the 
Companies they represented to have been a 
success. The decision of our Directors that 
this Conference of Tata Management should 
take place reflects, I should like to think, a 
growing awareness that Line Management 
cannot set up a Personnel Department and 
then wash its hands of the matter but that 
it has a continuing and vital role to play in 
this sphere as elsewhere.” 


The purpose of the Conference, according 
to Mr. Masani, was to give shape to the 
awareness in our ranks of the importance 
of sound Industrial Relations, to foster a 
greater interest in the subject, and to evolve 
through intimate and informal exchange of 
experience and ideas a common Tata 
approach. Underlying the diversity that must 
prevail in a group of enterprises such as this 
there could however be a common approach. 
He requested Mr. J. R. D. Tata to inaugurate 
the Conference and to provide it with a 
lead which only he, with that constructive 
idealism of which the entire Tata organisa- 
tion was proud, could give them all. 


Mr. J. R. D. Tata commenced by observ- 
ing that he did not himself have the chance 
or the opportunity to participate in con- 
ferences and seminars in his younger days. 
But from what little he had seen of them 
and had learnt of them from books, he 
felt that such seminars were an excellent and 
most effective way not only of bringing 
people together, of getting them to under- 
stand and like one another, but also of giving 
them a broadening vision and understanding 
of the various fields in which they function. 
They revealed that problems that had been 
harassing a particular manager were also 
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problems that had been vexing his fellow- 
managers elsewhere. He would therefore like 
to congratulate and thank Mr. Masani and 
Dr. Dastur for organising this Conference 
and Seminar. 


Responding to the suggestion that he 
should say something about what had been 
described as ‘the Tata approach’, Mr. Tata 
observed that the paternal approach which 
was fine in the days when Jamsetjee Tata 
launched the firm on its career, was a little 
out of tune with the times, It was no longer 
enough to have a desire to create good 
working conditions, to pay the best wages 
and to promote welfare and housing. For 
carrying out such a policy from the start, 
‘Tatas today enjoy the reputation of being 
good employers endeavouring to do the right 
thing by labour. They had come to realise, 
however, that much more needed to be done 
and there was need for a review of ‘the 
Tata approach’. Jamshedpur, for instance, 
might be proud at being able to say that 
they had not had a strike since 1928, But 
they would have to admit that they had not 
yet got either in line management or between 
management and the workers or between 
the workers and the Company the kind of 
spirit that they would like to have. It was 
therefore that the Steel Company had been 
in recent years getting people prominent in 
the field of human relations from abroad 
not with the spirit of copying what had been 
done elsewhere but to find how fresh minds 
from outside would react to our conditions 
and to somewhat similar problems that 
prevailed, The Company Information Course 
at Jamshedpur was one of the new beginnings 
which inspired hope. 


It was now established that the manage- 
ment of men was just as important and far 
more troublesome than the management of 
machines. To his mind, said Mr. Tata, the 
success of this Conference was not going 


7 


to lie in the conclusions that might be 
reached or the specific solution that might 
be found to any particular problem though 
these would be useful and valuable. “In so 
far as I am concerned,” observed Mr. Tata, 
“this move will have been a success if you 
go back from here to your respective 
Companies and the Works even more aware 
of the importance within the House of Tata 
as a whole and within your own Com- 
pany in particular of a new approach to 
these problems that are besetting us, if you 
go back to your Companies with new ideas 
which you can discuss with your colleagues 
and your staff.” 


The Chairman concluded by expressing 
the hope that the Conference would prove 
a success and would be the forerunner of 
many similar conferences and seminars on 
this as well as other subjects. “Let us,” he 
concluded, ‘approach our problems with due 
humility. If we all know the answers, we 
would not be here.” 


Joint Consultation—Mr. D. S. Mulla 
introduced the subject of Joint Consultation 
and Works Committees, after which his paper 
was taken up for discussion. It was conceded 
that Works Committees did not function 
satisfactorily in India generally and that 
Tata establishments were no exceptions, The 
various obstacles to the proper functioning 
of Works Committees were discussed. In so 
far as Management was concerned, it was 
agreed that the attitude of Management 
towards Works Committees should be clearly 
stated and made known both to the super- 
visory staff and the workers. A suggestion 
that a hand-book should be issued in English 
and Hindi on “What is a Works Committee?” 
found favour with the Conference. 


Collective Bargaining.—In the afternoon 
the subject of Collective Bargaining and 
Union Relations introduced by Mr. M. R. 
Masani in his paper was taken up for 
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discussion in two separate parts. The first 
was as to what should be done on the 
national plane and the second was as to the 
specific action called for in the case of Tata 
establishments. 


In so far as the general situation was 
concerned, the view that predominated was 
that effective collective bargaining was not 
possible in the absence of strong, stable and 
democratic unions in place of the present 
multiplicity of weak, rival unions competing 
for the same membership. It was therefore 
felt that governmental and legislative trends 
should be in the direction of helping in a 
process by which one stable and democratic 
union could emerge in each establishment. 


The second part of the discussion con- 
cerning Tata establishments was much more 
concrete and productive. Here, the Con- 
ference accepted a formula advanced by 
Mr. Masani which should operate in the case 
of Tata establishments where a representative 
and democratic union existed with which 
Management could deal. In such cases, the 
policy of Management should be to enter 
into agreements with the union, giving it 
moral support by letting it be known to the 
employees that a good worker should join 
his Union, The Company might also express 
its willingness to consider measures of Union 
security such as maintenance-of-membership 
and a voluntary ‘check off? provided of 
course the workers wanted it. In return, 
Management would be entitled to ask that 
the Union should undertake in the agreement 
its obligations to co-operate in increasing 
productivity in the interest of the worker, 
the Company and the country, and in the 
maintenance of discipline which would in- 
volve among other things an abstention from 
attacking the bona fides of the Company and 
its officers. Such a policy could, of course, 
only apply where a Union was representative 
of the larger number of workers and was 


committed to the principles of democratic 
trade unionism and the maintenance of 
internal democracy, as otherwise there would 
be a danger of the workers being handed 
over to a new tyranny. 


Seminar.—The second day, March 24, was 
devoted to a Seminar conducted by Dr. H. P. 
Dastur. In the morning an actual situation 
involving employee attitude was presented 
and the participants who were divided into 
three groups were asked to come up with 
their solutions to the problem. What emerged 
from the discussion of the three groups who 
then met jointly was that Management should 
have a definite policy in regard to effective 
communication channels; a two-way line of 
communication should be established; an 
effective survey covering employee attitudes 
should be made; Management should be 
trained to adopt consultative supervision and 
delegation of authority down the line; a 
Company Information Course on the lines 
of that in the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
should be introduced ; there should be regular 
mectings of Departmental Heads and super- 
visory staff; and more personal contact 
between various ranks of staff. The announce- 
ment that the Directors were considering a 
proposal to establish a Tata Staff College 
was greeted with great enthusiasm. 


In the afternoon, an actual situation 
involving frustration of officers over the 
methods of selection of executives arising 
out of the overlooking of internal promotion 
was similarly handled. In this case, an 
interesting innovation was that the situation 
involving three officers was actually acted 
by Dr. Dastur, Mr. M. P. Vazifdar and 
Mr. F. K. R. Mehta. There was a frank 
analysis of the behaviour of the officers 
concerned and various criticisms were made. 


Role of the Supervisor—Mr. R. P. 
Billimoria opened the third day’s discussion 
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by introducing his paper on “The Role of the 
Supervisor’. An interesting discussion followed 
from which emerged the following consensus 
of opinion: 


(i) The supervisor should be invested 
with authority commensurate with 
his designation and responsibility. 


(i#) Management decisions on labour 
matters should be first commu- 
nicated to the worker by his 
foreman. 


(itt) In all enquiries the firm’s spokes- 
man should be given full considera- 
tion and if his decision is to be 
reversed by top management he 
should be apprised fully of facts 
and associated with the final 
decision. 


(iv) There should be an effective two 
way channel of communication 
between the foremen and_ the 
departmental head. 


{v) Trade union leadership should be 
prevailed upon to desist from 
public criticisms involving super- 
visors. 


(vi) Top management should make the 
supervisor feel that he is a respected 
and valued member of the Manage- 
ment. 


(vii) Supervisors should be encouraged 
to become members of professional 
institutions. It was felt that they 
should not belong to _ general 
workers’ unions and, if they do, 
Tata Managements should refuse to 
deal with such unions as spokes- 
men for supervisors. Supervisors 
should be encouraged to form their 
own separate associations as their 
interests are distinct from those 
of the workers, 


Development of Management Leader- 
ship.—Professor Charles Myers of the M.L.T., 
who had kindly accepted the invitation to 
attend the Conference, said he considered 
it a privilege to spend his last days in India 
with the Tata Management. During the five 
months that he had spent in India, he had 
enquired of all trade union leaders which 
Management in India was considered to be 
the best and the answer invariably was 
‘Tatas’. Professor Myers gave a most stimu- 
lating talk on the development of manage- 
ment leadership and the keen interest it 
evoked was manifested by persistent question- 
ing which followed. Following this discussion, 
Managers of the various Tata concerns were 
called upon to make their three-minute 
contributions on “What I think is the most 
important function of a Manager”. 


Evaluation.—The last session was devoted 
to reviewing and evaluating the work of the 
Conference and Seminar. There was general 
agreement that the Conference had been a 
considerable success. Quite apart from the 
value of whatever suggestions the Conference 
made, it had been well worthwhile since it 
had brought together on a common platform, 
for the first time, the top executives of all 
the Tata Companies and helped to foster 
a common outlook on the vital subject of 
Management. Each one of those present had 
unconsciously undergone a process of inten- 
sive training in Group Discussion and 
Committee Work. 


There was enthusiastic agreement on the 
proposal that the Conference should become 
an annual feature and that the next Con- 
ference should take place in the cold weather 
of 1955-1956. The hope was also expressed 
that the recommendations made by the 
Conference would receive a sympathetic 
consideration at the hands of the Managing 
Agents and the Managements of Tata 
Companies.—(By Courtesy Tata Bulletin) 
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EDUCATION 


The Committee of Specialists, appointed 
by the Government of India for suggesting 
a possible pattern of institutions for rural 
education, have suggested the establishment 
of Rural Institutes instead of Rural Univer- 
sities. The Committee which consists of 
Dr. K. L. Shrimali, M.P. (Convener), 
Dr. L. K. Elmhirst, Dr. L. H. Foster and 
Mr. J. C. Mathur, has also recommended 
that, side by side, a network of Lok Vidya- 
peeths should be organised somewhat on the 
line of the Danish folk high schools, with 
necessary adjustments to suit the local 
conditions. 

As a first step, the committee recommends 
the immediate establishment of a National 
Council and of State Councils of higher 
education for rural areas, The establishment 
of a new division in the Central Ministry 
of Education to take immediate steps to 
promote the development of rural institutes 
is also recommended. 

The Committee, in its report, has discussed 
the aims and objects of rural education, its 
pattern and organisation, finances and other 
relevant problems and has made several 
recommendations. 

The aims and objectives of higher educa- 
tion in rural areas, says the report, are not 
different from those of higher education in 
urban areas. The peculiar needs of rural 
areas, however, require certain special types 
of educational institutions, where courses, 
research and extension work will be more 
closely and directly related to the rural 
problems. The existing universities and 
colleges have developed their curriculum and 
examination in a different background and 
for a different purpose. They are also linked 
with the university systems in other parts of 
the world and cannot, therefore, be readily 


IN VILLAGES 


adapted to meet the stupendous task of rural 
reconstruction. A more flexible and dynamic 
type of institution, responsive to the needs 
of the community, is needed to meet the 
challenge of the rural areas. The Committee 
has suggested a pattern for such institutions 
and recommends that they should start as 
“rural institutes” rather than as “rural 
universities”. 

Courses for Rural Institutes—The Com- 
mittee has outlined the courses of varying 
duration, problems for research and scope 
and nature of extension work, which could 
and should be undertaken by Rural Institutes. 
The underlying idea should be to offer a 
wide field of educational opportunity to 
students for their self-development, but in 
the context of the environment and the 
economic, social and cultural needs of the 
rural society in the region. 


The five main aspects of any region to-day 
are: the economic aspect, health and hygiene 
aspect, educational aspect, social aspect, and 
the cultural aspect. Each of these aspects will 
be reflected in the courses and research at 
the Institute and in extension work in the 
field. The language requirements will be the 
regional language, Hindi and English. The 
students -will undertake some useful work 
on the campus. Paid jobs will also be 
available for needy students and will, as far 
as possible, be related to the nature of their 
course of study. 


The extension services of the Rural Insti- 
tute will represent the chief means of contact 
between the Institute and the people of its 
region. Short residential courses as part of 
the extension programme will make the Insti- 
tute a home for a much wider public than 
just its own regular student body. 
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The Committee realises that rigidity of 
approach in curriculum, admissions and ex- 
aminations will prove fatal to the success 
of any system of education. It, therefore, 
advocates flexibility of standards of admission 
and courses, but not at the cost of a certain 
measure of uniformity, which is essential in 
these matters, if proper standards are to be 
achieved and maintained. The Committee 
has, accordingly, attempted to lay down some 
broad principles for the guidance of Rural 
Institutes in formulating their Rules and 
Regulations for admission and selection of 
students on the one hand and for their exa- 
minations and assessment on the other. 

It is important that the teaching staff of 
the Institute tries different methods for the 
selection of those candidates who are most 
likely to benefit from the facilities offered at 
the Institute. In matters of examination and 
assessment a definite shift in emphasis from 
the stereotyped written examinations and 
towards depending for assessment on cumu- 
lative records of practical and social acti- 
vities of the student will be essential for the 
success of the Rural Institute. 

Residential Facilities—If the Rural Insti- 
tutes are to prove of the greatest benefit to 
the community, they shouldbe residential in 
character, both for boys and girls and for 
staff, with adequate amenities for living 
rooms, classrooms, workshop, farm, etc. 
Women should be specially encouraged to 
take advantage of all the facilities offered by 
the Institute. Close and constant contact 
between the Rural Institute and other 


agencies working in the field of rural recon- 
struction such as Community Project Admi- 
nistration and National Extension Service, 
is also highly desirable and likely to be of no 
little mutual benefit. 

The field of Higher Education for Rural 
areas is so new in this country and so un- 
organised that the emphasis, at least for 
several years to come, should be on experi- 
mental development. It is for this reason 
that the Committee has suggested that pri- 
vately sponsored institutions should be parti- 
cularly encouraged to develop into Rural 
Institutes. 

At the Centre, Government efforts to 
develop higher education for rural areas 
should concentrate on nation-wide co-ordi- 
nation, financial support, development and 
maintenance of standards and encourage- 
ment of promising experiments. For this pur- 
pose, a National Council of Higher Educa- 
tion for Rural Areas should be established 
as an Advisory Body to the Central Ministry 
of Education. At the Ministry of Education 
itself, a Division of Higher Education for 
Rural Areas should be started. Similar 
arrangements should be made at the State 
level. The Committee recommends that the 
Government should encourage local leader- 
ship to accept the duties of sponsoring Rural 
Institutes. This participation by the com- 
munity is essential for the wholesome deve- 
lopment of Rural Institutes, which are to’ 
serve the community itself. Only as a last 
resort should the Government’ undertake 
direct operation of Rural Institutes, 


LABOUR RELATIONS IN INDIA 





Extracts from the speech delivered by Shri Shantilal H. Shah (Labour Minister, Bombay 
State), Government Delegate, India, and the Leader of the delegation to the 38th Session 
of the International Labour Conference, at Geneva on 10th June 1955. 


The Director-General has done well in 
making a departure from tradition and pre- 
senting us with a Report on labour-manage- 


ment relations. The climate of human rela- 
tions in industry is of supreme importance 
in economic and social progress, and the suc- 
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cess of economic endeavour is determined to 
a large extent by the way labour-management 
relations are adjusted. Indeed, if we succeed 
in creating an atmosphere of co-operation 
and common endeavour in the field of in- 
dustry, it will have its repercussions in other 
fields also. 


Harmony of relations in industry is of par- 
ticular concern to us in India where our 
economic development is proceeding accord- 
ing to plan. I am happy to be able to say that 
labour-management relations during the first 
four years of the Plan have been, compara- 
tively speaking, peaceful. We have been able 
to achieve a progressive increase in industrial 
production. Compared with 1946, industrial 
production has gone up by about 50 per cent. 
In agricultural production also we have 
passed the era of scarcities. We have been 
able to do away with rationing of foodstuffs 
and cloth, which had been current for so 
many years. The cost of living is showing a 
tendency to fall while the per capita national 
income is on the rise. It has been possible 
for us to achieve economic stability, and it 
is our hope and our determination to make 
the Indian economy more dynamic during 
the period of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


The pattern of industrial relations in a 
country is oriented, to a large extent, on the 
pattern of development aimed at and pur- 
sued. In my country this has been laid down 
in the basic law of the Constitution, which 
enjoins the State to secure a social order in 
which justice—social, economic and political 
—should inform all institutions of national 
life. More recently, we have explicitly set 
for ourselves the task of evolving a socialistic 
pattern of society. The policies to be pursued 
in the field of economic development have 
naturally to be directed to that purpose, In 
the field of industrial development the 
policy is to reserve certain fields of produc- 
tion exclusively under state ownership and 


management. This relates to defence indus- 
tries, railways and the like. In a number of 
basic industries like iron and steel, coal, etc., 
any further development will be under state 
auspices, and at times in cooperation with 
private enterprise. In the rest of the indus- 
trial sector private enterprise will have full 
play, subject to such regulation by the State 
as may be essential in the interests of the 
nation. 


In an economy where development is 
planned to achieve a definite target under 
regulation of the State, it would obviously 
be impracticable to leave the vital field of 
labour-management relations entirely to 
chance. Labour-management relations has 
been a subject of debate in India for the 
last few years. We have come to the con- 
clusion that, though every encouragement 
should be given to collective bargaining and 
voluntary settlement of disputes, the State 
should be prepared to intervene whenever 
the voluntary machinery fails to work. We 
believe that the best way of resolving labour- 
management differences which are not solved 
by mutual negotiations is not a trial of 
strength by strikes and lock-outs but by an 
award by an impartial body. Besides, during 
the Plan period, our country cannot afford 
loss of production consequent on labour- 
management disputes which can be solved 
by other methods. That is why the law on 
the subject in my country provides for com- 
pulsory adjudication when the process of 
negotiation, conciliation and _ voluntary 
arbitration fails. The success of voluntary 
negotiation and collective bargaining pre- 
supposes the existence of a united trade union 
movement and an enlightened outlook on the 
part of the employer elements, which it has 
taken the advanced countries of the West 
long years to develop. An underdeveloped 
economy moving forward to achieve a 
planned target cannot afford the hazards 
involved in leaving labour-management 
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relations beyond the pale of state action. We 
propose to profit by the experience of the 
Western world in the earlier stages of indus- 
trialisation and avoid, as far as possible, 
the malaise that it created. We have planned 
our development, and regulation of labour- 
management relations is also a part of our 
Plan. I need hardly emphasise that in our 
planning we have scrupulously avoided regi- 
mentation and tried to combine the principle 
of freedom with that of social direction. 


In pursuance of this policy we have built 
up a structure of consultative machinery 
largely on the pattern of the 1.L.O. At the 
national level we have the Indian Labour 
Conference and the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
workers, employers and Government. We 
have also tripartite industrial committees for 
a number of industries such as plantations, 
coal mines, textiles and cement. During the 
next few years this consultative machinery is 
likely to be expanded. For the purpose of 
industrial development we have set up deve- 
lopment councils for a number of important 
industries where representatives of Govern- 
ment, employers, workers and consumers can 
meet and plan for Development. We have at 
the national level a bipartite Joint Consul- 
tative Board, which has done valuable work 
in evolving principles for regulation of 
rationalisation and is currently engaged in 
evolving a suitable wages policy. 


The Director-General has referred to the 
human problems accompanying techno- 
logical advance in the less developed 
countries in which there is chronic under- 
employment and scarcity of employment 
opportunities. This question is of particular 
relevance to the present situation in my 


country. In the matter of introducing techno- 
logical improvement we are naturally 
following a policy of caution rather than one 
of precipitation. As our Prime Minister has 
said, “Rapid introduction of higher techni- 
ques should not upset human beings in large 
numbers or create large-scale unemployment”. 
When our Second Five-Year Plan gets under 
way it is expected that the volume of job 
opportunities will be continuously on the 
increase, and by the time the Second Plan 
is fulfilled we hope we shall have made 
considerable progress in solving the problem 
of unemployment. In the meantime, care has 
to be taken to avoid large-scale displacement 
of labour through introduction of improved 
techniques. 


In order to prevent any curtailment of 
employment opportunities we are also 
strengthening the rural economy and the 
small-scale cottage industries. A number of 
special boards have been set up in order to 
foster small and cottage industries, which 
give employment to a large number of persons 
in India. Some lines of production have been 
specifically reserved for them, and organisa- 
tion for the promotion of marketing facilities, 
research and technical improvement have 
also been set up. In an economy which is 
not fully developed and on which the pressure 
of population is great, there is always an 
abundance of labour and a serious scarcity of 
capital. In any planned development of such 
an economy, labour intensive methods of 
production have to be given preference to 
those requiring more capital and less labour. 
If the purpose of economic development is 
to ensure human welfare, this policy seems 
to be the only practical policy for us to 
pursue. 
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The Agricultural Credit Department of 
the Reserve Bank of India has recently 
published “The Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement in 
India for the year 1952-53”. 


The Statistics have been compiled in the 
forms devised by the Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Government of India on the 
recommendations of the fifteenth Conference 
of Registrars of Co-operative Societies and 
are intended to provide a comprehensive 
statistical picture of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in all the States of the Indian Union. 


Several pictorial and graphical illustrations 
add to the usefulness of the publication. The 
position in 1952-53 in respect of the number 
of societies, membership, working capital and 
loan transactions of the Movement as a 
whole is given in the Abstract Tables | to IV, 
while the General Statements A to E 11 give 
detailed statistics for different types of Co- 
operative institutions in all the constituent 
States of the Indian Union. A statement for 
Societies under liquidation has also been pro- 
vided as General Statement F. 


It will be seen from the Abstract Tables 
that the year 1952-53 witnessed considerable 
expansion in the activities of the Co-operative 
Movement. At the end of 1952-53 there 
were 1,89,436 Co-operative Societies of all 
types in India having a membership of 14.3 
million and an aggregate working capital of 
Rs. 327.10 crores. This compares favourably 
with 1,85,650 societies commanding a 
membership of 13.8 million and a working 
capital of Rs. 306.34 crores a year before. 


Taking the average size of an Indian 
family as five, it may roughly be estimated 
that 71.6 million or 19.2 per cent of the 
population has been brought within the fold 
of the Movement as against 18.8% of 
population at the end of 1951-52. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


It will be seen that at the end of 1952-53 
there were 17 apex banks as against 16 in 
the year before. They advanced loans to 
the extent of Rs. 39.93 crores against 
Rs. 55.28 crores in 1951-52. The decrease 
was particularly marked in Bombay, Uttar 
Pradesh, Hyderabad, Madras and Orissa. 
This is in a large measure due to the release 
of funds so far utilised in financing societies 
dealing in controlled commodities. 


The total number of central co-operative 
banks, including banking unions, declined 
during 1952-53 by 4 ie. from 509 to 505 
while their membership increased from 
2,31,318 to 2,48,650. The share capital and 
reserves amounted to Rs. 5.19 crores and 
Rs. 5.48 crores respectively, the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year being Rs. 4.62 
crores and Rs. 5.19 crores. 


The total advances made by these banks 
recorded a sharp decrease from Rs. 105.64 
crores during 1951-52 to Rs. 65.58 crores 
during 1952-53; the decrease in the loan 
business as already explained was primarily 
attributable to the decrease in demand for 
funds from societies dealing in controlled 
commodities as a result of the relaxation and 
removal of controls over food grains and 
other products. 


The number of agricultural credit societies 
which constitute the base of the Co-operative 
Credit Structure in the country stood at 
1,11,628 in 1952-53 as against 1,07,925 at 
the end of 1951-52 constituting 68.6% of all 
societies and 77% of agricultural societies 


only. 


These societies had a membership of 51.26 
lakhs and a working capital of Rs. 49.18 
crores respectively, the corresponding figures 
for the previous year being 47.77 lakhs and 
Rs. 45.22 crores. 
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Fresh advances made by the societies 
amounted to Rs. 25.69 crores. It is, however, 
significant that Madras and Bombay account- 
ed between them for as much as 60% of the 
total advances. 


The non-agricultural credit societies also 
recorded a rise in their number, membership 
and financial operations, the respective 
figures as on 30th June 1953, being 8,234, 
25.15 lakhs and 63.38 crores as compared 
to 7,962, 23.36 lakhs and Rs. 60.25 crores on 
the corresponding date a year carlier. 


The number of Provincial or State non- 
credit societies had risen from 35 as at the 
close of 1951 to 48 at the end of 1952-53. 
They sold, as owners and agents, goods worth 
Rs. 10.87 crores during the year under 
review as against goods worth Rs. 27.84 crores 
sold during 1951-52. 


This again is attributable to the relaxation 
of controls and abolition of procurement. 
The central non-credit societies numbered 
2,392 as against 2,321 on 30th June 1952. 


/The membership of such societies stood at 


16,13,617 individuals and 54,537 societies 
during 1952-53 against 15,67,422 individuals 
and 51,197 societies during 1951-52. 


MATERNITY AND 


The Government of Bombay proposes to 
undertake a Maternity and Child Health 
Project in the State in collaboration with 
the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the World Health Organi- 
sation and the Government of India, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Bombay Government. 


The main objectives of the Scheme are 
to improve and expand in a phased pro- 
gramme the existing maternal and child 
health services with emphasis on the needs 


The Agricultural non-credit societies 
numbered 35,568 as against 35,290 in the 
previous year, with a membership and 
working capital of 27,32,047 and Rs. 20 
crores respectively. Their sales also declined 
from Rs. 57.25 crores during 1951-52 to 
Rs. 41.22 crores during 1952-53. 


There were 22,463 non-agricultural non- 
credit societies with 31,05,504 members and 
a working capital of Rs, 48.71 crores, These 
societies sold as owners and agents goods 
worth Rs. 65.02 crores and Rs. 0.45 crores 
respectively, the corresponding figures for 
the previous year being Rs. 106.84 crores 
and Rs, 2.06 crores. 


In the long-term credit sector co-operative 
development has been uneven among 
different States. This may be judged from 
the fact that at the end of 1952-53 only 
eight States (including Land Mortgage 
Banking Section of the Madhya Pradesh 
Co-operative Bank) had central land 
mortgage banks. These eight States accounted 
for 251 Primary Land Mortgage Banks of 
which as many as 130 were in Madras alone. 
There were 37 primary land mortgage banks 
in six States where there were no central 
land mortgage banks. 


CHILD WELFARE 


of rural areas. These efforts will be integrated, 
wherever possible with the existing or planned 
health units and community development 
projects. The Scheme also provides for the 
improvement and expansion of the training 
facilities for certain groups of health 
personnel needed in maternal and child 
health services. 


As a first step in this direction a Maternity 
and Child Health Bureau with a woman 
Assistant Director of Public Health in charge 
has been established in the Directorate of 
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Public Health, Poona. Her duties are to plan, 
direct, co-ordinate, and supervise the 
maternal and child health programme in 
the State. 


Under the scheme, 40 existing dispensaries 
in Baroda District and 38 in Poona District 
will be converted into primary health units, 
including maternity and child health services. 
The staff for each of these units in the two 
districts will serve an effective population 
of 20,000. In addition, it is proposed to 
provide 50 child health centres in the 
remaining 25 districts at the rate of 25 per 
year during the next two years, i.e. 1955-56 
and 1956-57. These centres will be located 
in Taluk headquarter places in order to 
ensure effective co-ordination with the 
medical facilities available at the Taluk 
headquarter dispensaries. 


At the end of the two years there will be 
128 new centres in the State, in addition to 
the existing 23 combined medical and public 
health units and the Sirur Health Unit 
already in operation and the other three 
combined medical and public health units, 
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one sanctioned in 1954-55 and two more to 
be sanctioned during the year 1955-56. 


The UNICEF will provide under the 
project equipment and supplies for all these 
units and centres. 

It is also proposed under this project to 
organise at the Sirur Health Unit special 
courses of three months duration in public 
health nursing. One hundred and twenty 
midwives will be trained in four batches of 
30 each. In addition, 120 midwives will 
receive orientation and practical training of 
one month’s duration in this unit. These 120 
nurse midwives and 120 midwives will be 
employed in the new centres to be set up 
under the scheme. 


When the Scheme is finally established 
organised Maternity and Child Health 
service including in its scope midwifery 
service, ante-natal, post-natal and maternal 
clinics, clinics for infants, toddlers and pre- 
school children, would be provided roughly 
for about 10 per cent of the total population 
of the State at an average ultimate annual 
recurring cost of Rs, 6 lakhs. 


BACKWARD CLASSES UPLIFT 


The inquiry Commission which investigated 
into the conditions of backward classes in 
different parts of the country recommended, 
in its report submitted to the Government 
of India in March 1955, a programme of 
assistance to backward classes involving an 
annual expenditure of Rs. 40 crores over a 
period of ten years. Reservation of seats in 
technological institutions and in all-India and 
State services for candidates of all recognised 
backward classes is also recommended by 
the Commission. The report of the Commis- 
sion carries, it is understood, minutes of 
dissent from certain members who, while 
agreeing with the basic principles, have 


demanded increased reservation for backward 
classes. 


The Commission’s basic approach is that, 
side by side with popular agitation and 
legislative action for the elimination of all 
caste and other distinctions, the implemen- 
tation of its proposals in the next ten years 
will take India very near to the goal of an 
egalitarian society. 


The Commission, it is believed, has 
recommended that 70 per cent of seats in 
all technical colleges should be given to the 
backward classes, including the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. It appears that 
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the Commission does not deem similar 
reservation necessary in respect of arts 
colleges. 

In addition to this, it has been suggested 
that 150 students belonging to the backward 
communities should be given overseas 
scholarships every year. 


Considerable thought is believed to have 
been devoted by the Commission to the 
question of reservation in the services. It is 
understood to have recommended that 25 
per cent of the vacancies in Class I services 
should be reserved for the backward classes 
other than the scheduled castes and tribes. 
In Class II, III and IV services, however, the 
Commission is reported to have suggested 
reservation to the extent of 33 per cent and 
40 per cent. 


Cottage Industries—The Commission is 
stated to be of the view that, in addition, to 
the reservation in educational institutions and 
services, the Government should establish a 
network of cottage industries and housing 






colonies and embark on other economic 
uplift measures. 

The Commission, it is further learnt, has 
proposed to the Government that a census 
of population of each of the backward 
communities be taken in order to determine 
the adequacy or otherwise of representation 
in the services and elsewhere. 

A “fair employment practice board” has 
also been suggested. It will be charged with 
the task of implementing the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 


The appointment of another board is also 
recommended to determine the backwardness 
of certain classes which did not give evidence 
before the Commission. 


There was a uniform demand for represen- 
tation of the backward classes on public 
service commissions and the judicial services. 
Apart from drawing the attention of the 
Government to this demand, the Commission 
has not evidently suggested any change in 
the existing practice. 


ROLE OF TRADE COUNCILS 


Trade councils in the U.K. are local 
associations of trade union branches. The 
Trades Union Congress (TUC) registers 
them each year as its accredited local agents, 
and one of their jobs is to make the policy 
of the TUC more widely known. 


Other tasks assigned them by the TUC 
include helping to improve trade union 
organization, nominating trade union repre- 
sentatives to a number of local committees 
and tribunals which deal with national- 
insurance and employment problem, and 
trade union branches in their areas on a 
wide range of industrial, civic, and educa- 
tional matters. 


Growth in Standing—From their first 
days, trade councils have continued to 
function within the movement. They do not, 
however, make policy, since that job belongs 
to the unions themselves. None the less, trade 
councils have, in recent years, grown in 
standing within the movement, and the TUC 
General Council maintains, to supervise their 
working, a joint consultative committee of 
12 members representing, in equal numbers, 
the TUC and the trade councils. 


Loyalty to T.U.C. Policy—Trade council 
activity is based on loyalty to Trades Union 
Congress Policy. For instance, it is TUC 
policy that trade unionists share in helping 
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to make industry more efficient, and in their 
localities trade councils have taken a hand 
in joining with employers to run inter-factory 
visits, exhibitions, lectures and demonstra- 
tions—all with the purpose of bringing home 
to industry the benefits of increasing 
efficiency. 


To take another example, during the year 
another trade council showed what can be 
done by an intelligent approach to production 
and employment problems. At the conference 
off trade councils in 1954, its delegates drew 
attention to the closing of a glass works—a 
shutdown which put 600 men out of work. 
After that conference the matter was taken 
up by the Joint Industrial Council for the 
industry, on which both the unions and the 
employers were represented. The factory is 
now open again. 


One theme in the report before the 1955 
conference concentrated on discussing how 
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trade councils are tackling the problem of 
giving more members a personal interest in 
the ever-widening range of trade council 
work, In some towns the full council meeting 
hears reports by sub-committees which have 
been given the job of thoroughly examining 
local problems, These sub-committees have 
dealt with such issues as trade union and 
public education, the youth committee, 
national insurance, and the health service. 


Trade councils play no part in politics, 
and draw their funds from affiliation fees 
paid by the branches of unions in their 
locality on the basis of their local member- 
ship. Few of them, however, have paid, full- 
time secretaries. For the most part, trade 
councils have to depend on voluntary service. 
That they flourish as local bodies is a tribute 
to those who give time and effort to a 
movement in which they believe so 
strongly.—( BIS) 


RED LIGHT DISTRICT IN KANPUR 


In a memorandum submitted to the Social 
and Moral Hygiene Advisory Committee, 
Dr. V. D. Agnihotri, Additional Regional 
Conciliation Officer, Kanpur, says: — 


There are 1600 prostitutes who lead a 
derogatory life openly and there are about 
1000 others who carry on the profession 
privately in Kanpur. A sample study of 400 
known prostitutes has revealed that 40 per 
cent of them have been forced by circum- 
stances to enter the profession out of which 
6 per cent were sold to the keepers of the 
houses by the poverty stricken guardians or 
parents and the remaining 40 per cent were 
either seduced into the profession or were 
forced under various circumstances to adopt 
this profession. Economic causes have led 
about 66 per cent of them to step into this 
immoral life. Social disabilities and tyrannies 


and _ psychological mal-adjustments have 
equally added to the conversion of these 
women to this profession. There is a regular 
gang of traffickers including a few women 
and the so-called professional ‘love-makers’ 
who have been found active in entrapping 
girls. 


A large number of converted prostitutes 
have come from the Eastern region of Uttar 
Pradesh where the incidence of poverty and 
starvation is much heavier than in other re- 
gions of the State. A distribution according to 
caste and community reveals than 46 per cent 
of them are Hindus, 49 per cent Mohama- 
dans and the remaining 5 per cent christians 
and other communities. Low caste Hindus in- 
cluding Chamras, Bedia, Khatik Pasi and 
Hubde (a criminal tribe mostly concentrated 
at Kalyanpur near the City), are- dominant. 
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Approximately one eight of the prostitutes 
were married when they stepped in this 
profession. It excludes the widows who form 
23.5 per cent of the total number of prosti- 
tutes who had no means of subsistence and 
were forced to adopt such an ignoble way 
of living. Standardised cumulative birth rate 
among the prostitute works out at 3.4 
children per mother. Rate of fertility among 
them is not high as they deliberately avoid 
an early conception. Very few cases have 
been noted in which they have been found 
using contraceptives and other preventive 
measures. The total fertility comes to 6 
children per mother as analysed under 
woofter’s Method. About 60 cases of still 
births and abortions have been traced out. 
Deliberate abortions have been common to 
avoid forced confinement which has an 
adverse effect upon their trade. Rate of 
mortality among the children has been very 
high as nature eliminated almost half of the 
children born. The effect of venereal 
diseases, insanitary living conditions and 
ignorance of the prostitutes towards mater- 


nity and child bearing have been responsible 


for high infantile mortality. 


The economic condition of these women 
is most appalling. The average income per 
prostitute comes to Rs. 68/- p.m. minimum 
being Rs. 15/- and maximum Rs. 600/- p.m., 
which differs from season to season and 
prostitute to prostitute. Prostitutes engaged 
in dancing and singing earn a good income. 
During fairs, marriages and religious festivals 
like Id and Diwali their income increases 
due to the huge rush of visitors. 


The abolition of Zamindari has no doubt 
reduced the number of paying visitors. In 
an industrial city like Kanpur it is estimated 
that about 85% of the total number of 
visitors are mill workers, rickshaw pullers and 
coolies who usually live alone in the city. 


A study into the standard of living 
indicates that expenditure on clothing, house- 


rent, drink and other intoxicants, cinema, 
smoking and cosmetics take away about 50% 
of their income. Food accounts for only one 
third of the total expenditure and the nutri- 
tive value of the food consumed is very 
poor. Most of the prostitutes live in dark, 
dingy and suffocating hovels situated in 
narrow lanes and bylanes where only one 
man can pass at a time. About 60 per cent 
of the dwellings are single room tenements 
which are sometimes shared by more than 
one prostitute. The average floor area per 
prostitute is about 41 sq. ft. as compared 
to the minimum norm of 60 sq. ft. recom- 
mended by the National Planning Committee. 
Rent for these tenements is very high and 
works out on an average at Rs. 18-8-0 per 
month per tenement. In one of the narrow 
lanes known as Chakla, exhorbitant rent 
ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4/- per night for 
single room tenement is charged because 
there is a huge rush of the visitors who 
continue passing on in queue till late in the 
night. 


About two thirds of the total prostitutes 
are indebted and the rate of interest they 
pay is very high, rising from 10 to 50 per 
cent per month. There are agents of creditors 
who search out good prostitutes and induce 
them to borrow money at these exhorbitant 
rates. Every day late in the night creditors 
or their agents roam to realise the money 
from their daily income. 


The standard of literacy is low; 45.2 per 
cent of the total prostitutes are literate, i.e., 
able to read and write in their mother tongue. 
Very few have had systematic schooling. 
There is a direct co-relation between literacy, 
caste and community and income as pros- 
titutes of higher castes and higher income 
levels are comparatively more literate than 
those of low castes and low income levels. 


56.2 per cent of the total prostitutes have 
been traced out as suffering from V.D., of 
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whom 20.5 per cent had syphilis and 35.7% 
gonorrhoea. The prostitutes do not avail 
themselves of free medical facilities from 
public hospitals for it is waste of their time 
in coming and going to hospitals during the 
morning hours when they feel sleepy. Also 
fear of getting publicity as patients of veneral 
disease prevents them from such a syste- 
matic treatment which may adversely affect 
their business. Quacks and compounders 
have been found treating them at cheap rates. 






The problem of minimising prostitution is 
gigantic and requires immediate attention of 
the Government. There is a need to check 
immoral traffic of girls by exploiters. It is 
estimated that there are about 500 traffickers 
and exploiters in the city, who actively carry 
on their trade. Strong police action is there- 
fore required to suppress this trafficking. 
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Education and vocational training to willing 
prostitutes would help them to leave this 
profession in favour of an honourable living. 
There is a need for cheap housing to let 
the poorer section of the society to bring 
their family members into the city. It is, 
however, to be appreciated that the Labour 
Department, U.P., is engaged in constructing 
a large number of tenements. Recreational 
facilities need to be provided to divert the 
sex urge of the people. Registration of 
prostitutes with their identity cards, their 
medical examination for at least twice in a 
week and a medical certificate of their 
fitness, opening of more V.D. wards in 
hospitals, supply of free medicines and 
compulsory treatment of diseased prostitutes 
are some of the measures which would relieve 
the problem to a great extent and lessen the 
serious consequences of prostitution. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 





RELIGION OF AN INDIAN TRIBE: By Dr. Verrier Elwin (Oxford University 


Press, 1955, Price Rs. 25): 


Every book of Dr. Verrier Elwin is bound 
to be looked upon with interest in the anthro- 
pological world. The book under review is 
the latest study by this distinguished anthro- 
pologist, of an Indian tribe not studied 
before. The Hill Saoras of Orissa have at 
long last found for the first time a very 
sympathetic interpreter. The elaborate 
account he gives of the Shaman in this tribe 
effectively brings out the kinship of primitive 
religion. It is interesting to find that the 
Saora women can also be shamans, It at 
least points to the equality of women in this 
primitive religion. 


The book has copious illustrations, very 


informative and suggestive. All the usual - 


features of primitive religion including intoxi- 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
and H. O. Judd (Oxford University Press, 


This book discusses the social services that 
have been built up in England and other 
countries to meet the changing needs of the 
people, and it suggests ways in which similar 
services might be developed in countries 
where the pattern of life is changing at an 
unprecedented speed. The study provides 
ample insight into the history and philosophy 
of social administration, for those engaged 
in welfare programmes. The _ chapters 


emphasize the need for people to accept 
responsibility for new social obligations as 


cation and dance, and the elaborate rituals 
are all brought out in great detail. Their 
life is not without some items of beautifica- 
cation. The illustrations bring out perhaps 
the crudeness of their primitive art, but 
bring out also the zest for life which marks 
the primitive people. 


To do justice to the book would require a 
very long and detailed article, but in a brief 
review, we can but pay our tribute to the 
enthusiasm, industry and the scholarship of 
Dr. Elwin. He has opened out a new vista, 
and given us a very detailed insight into the 
primitive traits of an Indian tribe. No 
anthropologist interested in Indian life can 
neglect a detailed study of this masterly book. 

A. R. Wapia 


ADMINISTRATION: By R. K. Gardiner 
London, 1954, pp. 208, Price 10sh. 6d.): 


the old ways of living break under the impact 
of social and economic development. Indi- 
viduals should be concerned not only with 
their own progress but with the general 
welfare of all. Social problems would be 
tackeld effectively when “Community deve- 
lopment depends on arousing a feeling of 
community”. 

This is a very useful book to the teacher 
and student of social work as well as to the 
practising social worker. 

J. J. P. 


Cool filtered water 


for offices, factories, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, hotels, etc. 
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by the makers of the famous ‘Crystal’ air conditioner 





No modern establishment, large or 
small, is complete without a ‘Tushar’ 
water cooler. It provides clean, cool 
drinking water to your staff or 
customers — quickly pays for itself 
in goodwill. 

Instantaneous cooling : Continuous sup- 
ply of instantly cooled water at the touch 


of a button — no unhygienic refilling or 
storing 
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Filter : A large and efficient built-in filter 
— easily replaceable 


Two models available: Mode! R-10, capa- 

city 10 gallons per hour (180 cupfuls per 

hour) ; and Model R-40, capacity 40 gal- 720 cupfuls per hour 
lons per hour (720 cupfuls per hour) ‘Tushar’ Model R-40 


capatity 40 gallons per hour 
Easy to instali: Needs only a water sup- 


ply, a drainpipe and an electric plug point 
Economical te run:Cools to the tem- 
perature you choose, then switches off 
automatically 


Silent working - Anti-splash construction- Please write or call: 
Handsome design VOLTAS LIMITED 


‘Ti hh * Head Office : Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 
USHMOL water coorers 87/D, Radkeapath Rood, Secunderabed 


Calcutta - Madras — New Delhi — Cochin 
a — ' 
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